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of the 2 omits 
a nt to dreamed that I had | ters with interest. ‘ tml Be 
smiled down at Regina \NW i} " enjoyed myself more tm | ouliar feeling It gives ome to look at such © 0 = 
— WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, om the night of her ; j " mo wit, i all my Mf. Do youloord as this! Cathartee—young and ; 
BY EMMA ALICE BROWNE. debut. “He loves me wy i i" WM “i i ik | see that meadow behind | fair—'’ 
N. — not,” was uppermos, a\h afl i ii = the orchard trees f"* 'T beg your pardon, my dear fellow,"’ orted 
The golden moss beneath her spread, in her thoughts. You me || Hh tna Mi Hi \) ‘If, by meadow, you | the matter-of-fact Mart; “ Lady Catharine was 
The June around her, white and red, could see ft im her , mean that dreary-look- | sixty-five when she died." 
(And life beyond her waste and dead ') listless attitade om that Hil! ing waste of suow—j| “What of that, my lord? 1 take it for 
= Where—tangling ever to and fro morning, aa, leaning on i) granted that she was young amd fair once in 
Its silver hands among the snow her folded arms, she ‘* Al, it's mot dreary | the course of her tits ?’* “ 
And blush of all the flowers that grow turned her head slightly im summer! Well, 1] “Right! Ghe was the toast of theres comm 
towards the door, and helped the old man to | ties, and Chartes Mohan and the Dake of 
In Ida's fountain nursing breast— listened to what her make hay in August: | C___. evensed swords tor her sake moles. 
A wild brook runs in sweet unrest mother was saying. & makes me warm, | than four times. The women of cur race were © 
Toward the blue rivers of the West— “That odious Lady now, to think of it. 1 | a) beautiful ;—may, they ere!’ and he glanesd 
She leans wpon a listless hand, Blanche, my dear—I am believe he thoroughly | 4: Helen and her mother with o salle. v4 
ller great eyes sorrow-smitten, grand, sure she will seoure forgave me for the sin “Tt mesds wo words te tell us that, 
With sight turned death-ward' All the land | him unless you beatir of being ‘s Britiaber,’ | ing’ reptied Cliferd, whose eyes met 
yourself, and take more after that tremendous | 4. inet moment. She blushed deeply, eal --- 
That southward from Dardani pains to please him."’ days werk.’’ said, ‘you did not finish what you werd says ; 
Rolls to the purple bordered sea, “Bat what am I to Oliderd looked at ing of Lady Catharine.” med wee 
Lies dim before pale none ' do, mammal" said him, and at the picture, “Trite! Young and fair shomeast have been,” wv eb 
sore. For that sweet way Ac, wounded, caume— Helen, afraid to confess with a certain curtosity. Judging by the descendants. Bat how litte 
— ‘ . 
(Where'er his rich blocd fell, the same that, im consequence “Well, what now I’ she dreamed that these descendants weeld 
Kindled the Crocus’ golden flame. ) of her reverie, she had “My lord, I am de read the lines she wrote, long, tong afier che 
not the remotest ides lighted to hear this!) 141 turned to dust! It isa love-song, Leet 
7. For once to Tiian (none who “he” was. A belted earl and a I can fancy | hear her singing it now; and yot 
A ln oe eet “Det Have I not Yankeo farmer tossing | Ji19 jn very silent in her tomb!” 
Foreshew'd him dying by the sea— been telling you for the hay together in a sunny “T have seeu it, "? said idly 
ape ae aan Inst halfhour!” and fold—tt ie a scene Well | with the paper those dead fingers had once 
Compell’d thro’ woman's loving will Mrs. Erlinferd rose and werth studying!" held. . 
Had power to work him geod—or ill. bastled in with the eegegs we ym ¢: “Here is her name at the end—Osthe 
And che, cameuiiving Mahtet gale, _e ~ her ore cone 0 Be . us rine—only Catharine! Not a plot upem the 
Forgot her tree heart—and in vain ay SEeere aaa eaae ne yg | Pag All fair amd deliente to the last! De you 
. The Trojans knelt for Paris slain ! em 4 ~ a CHARLEMOUNT AND CLIFFORD IN BELEWs BouDoIR. aoe ee ee hioei'a | ROW, Miss Kelinford, it makes me sad to look 
Breathless she leans above the clay o you artery k h Helew upon it. la presence of such memorials, tat 
, No, mamma. ‘ vemesn, thong have outlived their day and generation, | begin 
vet a8 RE ee ‘It amounts te the same thing. When ya | girl, young and beautiful as you are, simply so fa and pare! Regina's library, with its | did so instantly. “ He was a glorious old fol-| Oa a, ou teu apes the wonds I have 
Blushed with her kisses like a May— begin painting I can make you say five! asasister! As for petting you, he would pet odd mixture of skeletons, pipes, smoking caps, low! Lam sorry I have spoiled him! It was written when I am gone.” 
Till memories of that golden prime— words. What are you working at !’’ | a queen, if he was in love with one, and she and @vords, arose up in contrast. He com- _ fault, Helen!" ~ Helen listened earnestly ; but Mrs. Rriinfond 
Like some dead post's saddest rhyme ‘The New England farmhouse Chariemount | would allow it."’ pared also the delicate virgin loveliness of this ay, that is most ungallant, my ‘= | nated all thoughts of death, and broke in apem 
the Touched hs Eine’ of Ute ties— described to me.'’ “I think he is,"’ said Helen, rather indis- fatr gsi, with the dark beauty of the actress; | Will you let me see if I can remedy your mis. him with am affected laugh. 
mae Gar endian = “Ab, I remember,” and Mrs. Erlinford look. tinotly. the one, all grace and parity; the other, all fire | take ?'’ . «Sy dear Sie, Gitibeds haw gleemy souem> 
ope. With the dumb agony of a wail =. ed gratified. ‘'He isto have it when itis fim. ‘Is what!” and je Madonna, as yet untouched| “ What! do you palat trying to make us all! I do not lihett, 
ished—is he not 1” “In love with « Queen, mamma," by gtef, and 2 Magdalen, repentant, but still; ‘A little,"” " 
ost, Dying out im her soal. The tale m gives me the horrors | 
“ Yes.” ‘Helen, do you know at all what you are | warrng with her proud, undisciplined heart,— By Jove, you authors seem to do every- “We are all going to die seme day, whether 
tions Hath won a high interpreter ‘* And when will that be f’’ talking about? I am shocked at you! Is not eve, © well fitted to be that most admirable of thing now-a-days! Yes, try by all means. we Mike it or not, my dear madam !”’ said Olif- 
In the strong, womanly heart of her ‘T cannot tell,” said Helen, languidly. ‘I | her majesty a wife auf a mother? And yet | creatpres, an English wife; the other—he | wish you success.” ford, drily, “Mise Krlinferd, would i be am 
t the Who carved this antique legend for am afraid I am not quite right about it, aud he | you—"’ the thought that followed, of Regina. | ‘‘ Thank you." piece of Pp 
The truth’s and besuty’s sake. Oh, eyes ' promised to show me—to tell me more. Do you | Wily Geen mamma! how you mistake me! | It “Tyfng tm his Weart for many days, ** You nee it was Miss Krlinford's fault, afer bg FRE 0 ee 
Full of the old Greek mysteries— think it will do, mamma!" |1 eald ‘e@ queen!’ and I wae thinking of | but this wes the first moment in which he had all. She had drensed him in a smook-frook, song t"’ 
8. Ob, lips of unsung melodies ' “(My dear child, what on earth do I know | Mary Stuart—of Zenobia—of Regiua, im fact.” | fairly looked it im the face, | With 0 true lover's knot ombrokioved om the} 1 tes os ali!” enhd Melemy ctanting Gem © 
about New England farmhouses? Ask him.'’| Mrs. Erlinford drew a long, satisded breath. Well, Miss Brlinford,”’ said Lord Charle | shoulder, Now, an American farmer would reverie, into which his unexpected weede-had 
Oh, marble dream, divinely wrought, ‘*T will, when he comes."’ ‘Ab! light breaks in upon mle at last!— | mount, “how does the ploture progress!" hoot at any one in such adress. I was trying thrown her. 
Embodying © master-thought, ‘That will be very soon. I saw him at | You are jealous, Helen !"' Very slowly.” to alter it to the blue woollen garment John “Ob, by all means let us have the song!’ 
Whose grief eternal life hath caught ' D——— House last night, and he sent a mes-| ‘Indeed, no!"’ “What is the matter !"’ Hamphroys used to wear—and behold!” =| cried Charlemount. ‘A hymen should always 
Pale type of many a voiceless heart, sage to you that he should come to-day to help “Of course you will not own it,”’ said her ** Look !"’ Clifford could not help laughing at his des | fotiow the sermon. Kh, Clifford ?’’ 
f Wasting in agony apart you with it."’ mother, kissing her, with a playful smile.— He bent over the easel. pairing gesture. He sat down, and took the Clifford smiled. . 
From human sympathy, thon Art' “It is very kind of him," said Helen, taking | ‘‘ But you are a little goose for allowing such **T eee nothing,—ah, yes, you have had a brush from Charlemount’s hand. Helen moved “[ will not tnfllct another on you for the 
Nv. Lonis, Mo., 1860. up her brash again. an idea to take possession of you. Of course | London fog in your mini, Helen. New Kng- the palette nearer; he thanked her with «| nest six months!” 
“ T am glad you acknowledge it. / think it | he admires Regina. No one could help that— | land skies are not like that; they are blue— gmile. “Oh! I did not mind it! Of course you 
something more than kind.’’ least of all, I should fancy, a man like Charle- | blue as your eyes. Give me the brush.” The ploture was well designed, and copied | authors are privileged to ‘talk shop’ new and 
R K (} | N | . Helen was silent. mount. Bat, after all, what harm can that do? Mrs. Erlinford smilel graciously as her | with singular accuracy from the earl's written | «hen '’ 
=9 “Ie it likely that any one sought after, as | What result can come from it? He can never | daughter complied, and stood watching his description. A range of snowy hills encircled a “I do not understand you, my lord.” 
OR. THE BIRTHRIGHT Charlemount is, would spend whole hours | meet her; for all London kaoows that no one | labors with au anxious eye. To hear the Earl bloak New Kngland valley ; behind them rose “Why, you know, unless you throw all mo- 
’ . here with us, if there was no attraction greater | is allowed to enter the cottage gates, except | go back to the early days, by calling ber ‘‘He- peak after peak, increasing in height and dis- rality to the winds, you must preach up good- 
res than he finds elsewhere? I am not vain | the manager, who is a steady, married man, | len,"’ was much; the compliment, from one tance, and terminating finally in a dim vision of | ness and all that sort of thing, In your books! 
BY MARGARET BLOUNT. enough to believe he comes for the sake of an | and Clifford, who is to her what you declare | totally unased to paying compliments, was far the far-famed White Mountains. In the valley Knglish people prefer it—there is something 
~ old lady like myself. Do you hear me, He- | poor George must be to you—a brother."’ more. Already she saw an imaginary coronet wandered a brook, flowing sluggishly under ‘reapectable’ in it—and so you go on making 

i CHAPTER IV. len ?”’ A very vivid erimson burned on Helen's | shining on that graceful head. lay fettors ; a road followed its somewhat devi-| books that may ‘lie with safety on the family 

py - ‘Yes, mamma.”’ cheeks, and she would not meet her mother's “Come, Mr. Clifford,” she said, moving to- 08 .course, and through the bare branches of | tabie’ (is not that the phrase’), until, at last, 

And my hand—I know it trembled, ‘Tell me what you think of it yourself?’ | eyes when she had fnished speaking. wards the book case; ‘‘let me do the honors, | the trees a glimpse was given of the roofs of & | you get so into the habit of it, that you cannet 

’ To the light, warm touch of thine ; ‘‘Charlemount is very fond of me, mam-/ ‘No wonder you blush, my dear! It is | since those enthusiasts have quite forgotten small village, and the steeple of the ‘Meeting | hotp ‘talking good’ as well. I forgive you, my 
Still we were friends, and only friends, ma."’ quite absurd for you to imagine such a thing. | as. You see, we keep you ever in our minds ;"’ House."’ The farmhouse itself lay off among | Aner follow !"’ 

My sweet friend, Leoline '"’ “Ob, you confess it!" No, trast me, George knows better what he is | and she pointed toa set of volames, beautifully the bille—-« low, red bailding, overshadowed | + Your lordship ia very kind !"’ said Clifford, 

The words have touched me to the heart, ** And I love him very much.” about. As for the stories about his first wife, | bound. They were his own works; and he by some tall maple trees, and fronted by | rather hotly. But « look from Helen made 

- Though they are sad and few, Mrs. Erlinford smiled, but looked a little I am sure they were al! false. To be sure, we | blushed like a girl on seeing them the meadow, the orchard, and the ‘sugar | him keep back what he was going to add. 

ia And all that ‘' Leoline’’ was to Aum, shocked. saw nothing of her, as we were abroad al! that Helen's favorite, I assure you, Mr. Clifford. | woods.’ Will you come and turn over the leaves for 

eter I fain would be to you ' M. B. ‘My dear child, love him as much as you | time; but I do not believe George would harm And, I may add, my own."’ With a fow masterly touches, Clifford reme- | me?’ she said, crossing the room tothe piano 

—_ a like, but mever say so; at least, till he has/aqy. At all events, I should be quite willing| ‘‘Madam, you do-me far too great an ho- | died the earl's blunder, amd reduced the an-| forte, “I cannot ask Charlemount ; be always 

sobes On the day after Regina's last appearance, | given you the right to do so, by asking you to | to trast you to him. He is always gentle and | nor,"’ said the gratified author, with a bow. nightly blue blot to its proper form. forgets what he ix abont, and so spoils the 
Helen Erlinford sat in the pretty little boudoir | marry him.’’ good with you; and I shall live togee you as ‘Not at all—not at all!’’ replied the lady, * There, my lord! Be you not recogulze | effect of my playing."’ 

- dedicated to herself, and such friends as she “He will never do that, mamma !"’ happy as Darby and Joan, one day, at Charle- | With # corresponding bend. ‘‘ When are you ‘John Hampheys’ again I" Clifford followed her. As he arranged the 
chose to admit to share her privacy. Mrs. Er- ‘* What do you mean?” mount Court. For you must allow, my dear going to favor us with another volame ’"’ “The very man! How in the world did | sheets before her, she «aid, in a low volce, 
linford, seated in her own especial arm-chair, Helen pat down her brash, and took her | child, that—” “That I cannot tell,’ he said; with his eyes | YOU know the kind of frock he wore?’ “Don't mind what he says! He woald laagh 
was comfortaby perusing the Post, in her morn- mother’s hand in both hers. **More she would have said, but she was | fixed on Helen, who was disputing one of Char- | have been in New Kngland myself; and | at everything of that kind—he always does! I 
ing-room outside, and making comments, now “You know Charlemount has been like my | checked by the opening of the outer door, and | lemount's proposed alterations. ‘‘It is an idle | though I had not the pleasure of meeting him, | have had many a quarrel with him about it 

* and then, to her daughter, through the half- | brother, always.” “Lord Charlemount aud Mr. ('lifford’’ were | time with me just now. It is possible, how | kuew many of his kind.” before this !"’ 

? open door. Helen listened, and replied duti- “Nonsgnse! He is »of your brother ; and | announced in a stentorian voice by the servant | ever, that | may write another play for Regina, ‘Horn buttons and all ''’ exclaimed Charlie “But you!’ sald (Cliford, bending lower, 

red, fully, yet her thoughts seemed busy with other | so there is no earthly reason why you should | in waiting. Helen started, and clasped her | when she retarus."’ mount, in raptare. ‘* Now, Helen, all la plain | and venturing to leok for an instant inte her 

any things; and she iaid aside her pencil now and | uot marry.’’ small, white hands. Charlemount started on hearing that name ; | «ailing before you, you can finish as soon as | gwaet blue eyes. They drooped beneath his, 
then, and leaned her cheek upon her hand, “One, my dear mother.”’ ‘“‘Oh, mamma!”’ aod Helen uttered an exclamation of dismay. you jike, and I will go and finda frame. It | aod « flush rose to her cheek. 

r with a far-away look in her beautifa! eyes. “And, pray, what is that!’ “Hush! sit down and compose yourself— Oh, look!’ shall be of carved maple—that ix an Ameri- “1 believe that you were quite im earnest! 

The table in the middle of the room was ** We do not love each other in that way." | they shall not come in here jnat yet,” whis “ By Jove! Ihave done it now! You must ean wool, you know. When will it be] she said, still lower, as she began to play the 
covered with portfolios and nnfinished sketches ; “In what way, Miss Erlinford? Pray what | pered Mrs. Erlinford; and, sailing into the | have touched my elbow, Helen!” dons '"" prolude. 
and at a tiny easel sat Helen, working on a | do you know about love? How can you tell | outer room, she greeted her callers with her ‘Indeed, George, | was not near you! You Who lectared me last week for being iim- It was a quaint old ballad, Kaglish im its 

—_ picture of a New Kogiand farm-house in the | if there are more ways than one’ I am quite | blandest air, and mauaged to keep them in con- | made the blot yoursell.”’ patient f’’ said Helen, archly. “I think you | words, tut fall of that delicious simplicity 
dead of winter, which she was endeavoring to | surprised at you! Helen, you talk like a ro- | Versation fornearly ten minutes. Still Helen did “What ia it!’ exclaimed Mrs. Erhuford an nanage to survive another week without | which teoeme the gift of Scottish writers alone. 

-% portray from Chariemount’s written descrip- | mantic school girl. You know it is the dearest | not appear, aud Chariemount, who was wan-| pressing forward. your beloved Mr. Hamphreys. The canvas | Tis air was plaintive, and something im the 
tion at her side. wish I have to see you his wife, and why can- | dering up and down the room like a troubled ‘A smudge—a daab'”’ said the Earl, peni- | cannot be taken from the easel yet—the colors | voice of the singer accorded well with werds 

The six weeks had made almost as great a | 20t you be reasonable, and marry him! The | spirit, asked biantly ‘‘where she was hiding | tently. * You see I wanted Helen to putin must ony. : ; and music. Charlemount aad Mr. Erlinford 
change im Helen as in Regina. The actress love will come afterwards; and, I am sure, | harself.’’ the farmer, carrying a pail of potatoes to the What a bere wa ting is he said, pem | drew nearer, while Clifford stoud still, silently, 

a’ had been growing good and gentle: Helen | When ! married your father, I did not caretwo| ‘* Not far away,’ said Mrv. Erlinford, rising, pigs.” tively. “Don't you agrees with me, Mrs. Ertin- | with folded arms sol dowucast eyes, yielding, 
needed not to do this, and so she touched upon | Straws for him, and yet you see how happily | with a smile, ‘‘ wewill al! go and find her. Mr. Clifford laughed. ford?’ without restraint, to the sweet melancholy that 

Be & more foolish extreme—she had been growing | ¥* have lived together.”’ Clifford, | believe you have never entered He- “A very anromantiy subject for Mins Eriin “Undoultetly, my lord! Bat in this case | popsseased him. 
tad. Nodoubt she would have started in surprise Helen amiled in her heart at her mother’s | len’s boudoir before ?'’ ford’s pencil, my lord! Iam ime lined to feel | do not see new it oan be heiped. Bat | am “Why, Helen, | never heard yeu sing half 

ng at such athonght, but it was trae. The heart of idea of marriage, though her face was grave. *‘T have never had that Lonor, madam !"’ glad that you have spoiled the picture. sure Helen = do her bast.’ 80 well before!'’ exclaimed Charlemount, a4 
the Woman was awakening from its long sleep, Bat, mamma, you don’t understand! It ‘Come, then.’’ “How can you have the heart to say so / 4, ry yes' I have no doubt of that! She is | she eased. ‘You are tuming into a regular 
and, like all other children, it murmured at | is not only me! Charlemount only cares for She opened the door. The farmer was an old friend of mine, and the 4 goo! little girl, and does more to Please me | nightingale on our hands—is she not, Clift 
being disturbed, and needed the soothing words | me as a sister!’’ “Helen, my dear, if you are not too busy to | pigs Were perfect specimens. | wished to have than | deserve. Hy-the-way, Helen, I pro- | ford?’ 

cd which must come from other lips than hers. Over ** How do you know ’"’ welvoms some friends—'* him, at least, in the sketch, and now he is eitaes te bring you the manuscript of that old “Yes. And, what is more, «Re sings as if 

5 cheek, and lip, and brow, a shade had fallen—a “He treats me like one. He pets me; he “Ob, no, mamma!" said Helen, extremely | spoiled." song. she had the nightingale’s peculiar receipt for 

al pensive shade, more perhaps, than | lectures me, if I am naughty; he gives me | thankful that Charlemount had not found his May | look at the picture, my lord !’’ * And have you kept your promise ["’ melody,'’ said the young sathor. 
od the arch, free, gaiety of old ; but sadder toses, for | bon-bons and presents, when I am good; | way alone. She greeted him with « little ‘Certainly !’’ And the peer made room for “To the letter! And he produced a ye! ** What is that ’’’ 
ds) these who knew how to read it rightly. The | and I should not de at all surprised if be | mervous hesitation. Clifford noticed it, and at-| him, and leaned upon his shoulder as he low sheet of paper from his pocket. “Lady “The bird warbles most sweetly when she 
8 Mins epesepashed stl, ot men, with Laut and took it imto his head to bring me a doll | tributed it to the regard he was persuaded she | poimted out the beanties of the eketch, io an Catharine Eriinford—my grandmother, or great | rests against a thorn. Miss Mriinford’s reses 
4 “ fellow, I i with | seem to have noms. Yet whegce the git. Rt 
, laughter, bat they had also soquired a dreamy some day. I am like « favorite little sister to | felt for him. Accepting his own share of the | animated way. ‘‘ You see, my dear » 1 grandmother, | ferget which—copied 
4) Glance ; the red lips settled in a firmer him, that is all.” welcome, with modest thankfulness, he looked | stepped. at that very farmhouse for three her own hands, long, long ago. It wae a fave- | is & peculiar ene." 
the graceful head was often best in thought, “ Hew cam you be so absurd, Helen! As if| around the pretty place with an sdmiring | weeks, when I was trafelling in New England. rite song of hers. ‘Thereby hangs a tale,'1/ ‘' What im the world are you talking ahowt, 
and a peculiar air of subdced and halfimpas- | Lord Chariemount was 1 man to look upon a! glance. How fitting s home it seemed for ome | | was inceg., of course; they used to call me taney !"’ my dear fellow "’ 
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“A eweet Wille thing, fen't &, Cliteett” 
Charlee vant 








“ And that fr’ 
“2 shall marry her." 


and bersetf. It peed. | grasped Clifford's hand. 
hte adteus te her mocher ray 4 4 _ 
* Quite.” 
“Im that case, pardon me, if I seemed 







as yet. She | s creature like that te Tasmania?’ 
digested that knowledge as best she might; | “If she will go.” 
having said goo! morning good bre “Do you believe she will !"’ 
a 


“1 am going to ask her!" and turning to- 
wards the gates, he hailed a cab. 

“Listen for one moment, Clifford,” sald 
Charlemount, earnestly. “I did not dream 
of this when I procured that appointment. 
Resign it, and I will get you something im Rng- 
land. You need not exile yourself, and Regina 
a'so."’ 

“You are very kind; I do not know how 
te thank you. (ive me a little time to de 
clde."’ 

“Three months; six, if you like.” 





said sbruptly, “ Well, my dear fellow, am I 
im the way '"’ 





Se CO i Rab te pH Ny 


“Im the way, my lord! Of what?’ “Nay, they goin August. You shall have 
“The visit.’ my answer, soon. Bat I must see her Gret. 
* Where!" You forget that I have not yet tried my 

ae “To Regina."’ fate." ‘ 

re CWford blushed, and amiled “Come and tell me, if you succeed.” 

a “ Ne." “ Where rr’ 


** At Charlemount House. 
seven, and quite alone." 


* How soon de you go '"’ I dine to-day at 


“Perhaps in the course of hall-an hour. 


* and | The lencheon hour is rather late—! shal! have “I will come.” 
pleaty of time before it.’’ “* Without fail r’’ 
“*Auule Laurie!’ Ab, that ls the Queen | “ That depends upon the nature of your im-| + Depend upon me.” 
terview. I strongly suspect luncheon will be ‘« Well—eucoess to you!’ 


Clifford laughed gaily, and sprang imte the 
cab. Me did not greatly fear the result, if the 
truth must be told. Charlemount watched till 
it whirled around the corner. 


Yes; 1 would rather have written it than | forgotten by both of you. Bat, since you are 
‘Childe Hareid.' And the sequel, if 1 may call | im we harry, let as walk up towards the (lar 
#8 20, gives a mew interest to it, in my eyes!” | dems. You can take « cab then.” 

“What was lt, Mr. Cii@ord?’’ asked Helen. “1 am at your service, my lord." 

* the brave young soldier was writing | They went down close to the water's edge. 
ft, the was emasing herself in a different | A few riders dotted the surface of Kotten Row 
way. The battle came and went—the soldier | —a few carriages loiterod along the <irive; bat 
lay with o ballet im his breast, and his quict | the Park seemed monopolized by nursery- 
tase termed up to the night sky. And where | maids and children, bury pedestrians, takings | “‘ How very fortunate ! The groom was just 
de you think ‘ Annie Laurie’ wes!" short cut across to the Marble Arch, and rag- | shout to ride into town with a note summon: 

“ Beside him |'' suggested Chariemount. ged boys, who were tumbling on the grass, | ing you.” 










eager ring, by Prudence herself. Sheamileda 
weloome truly French in its cordiality when 
she saw him. 














“ AnA dead as weil |" added Helen. without the fear of stern park-keepers before “ Ie any one ill 1’ 
“Netahe! She was alive and well, and, no | their eyes. A regimental band was playing| (Ob, no; but we leave to-morrow.” 
doubt, happy, for she was « bride!” "Roy's Wife’ at a distance, and the scarlet “Leave! For what place?’ 






“That I cannot tell; somewhere, however, 
in /a belle France; and we are to visit Paris by 
the end of next week.’’ 


“ Mr, Clifford, | am sure you are joking." mass, marching and counter-marching ander 
“No.” the eyes of a mounted officer, had a pretty 
“Then it is a libel, euch as men delight to | effect viewed from the water's side. Charle- 



















tx upon women.” mount !ooked around with a glance of interost. He brushed by her rather hastily, and es 
“ Bat if a woman told the tale!" “Is it mot pleasant, Clifford! Look at these | tered the hall. It was filled with bomes; amd 
** Imponsible |" children under the trees, on the other side. | Regina, half-frowning, half-laughing, was giv- 
“Tt wae Regine |" That ragamufia standing on his head is, no | ing orders to the servaute and lecturing Ruth 


in the same breath. 

‘John, put the black trank, the covered 
imperial, and the two bonnet boxes together, 
and carry the rest of this lumber away. My 
dear Ruth, if you make such moans over the 


Charlemount started, and looked incredulous, | doubt, far happler than either you or I just at 
“She! of all others |" present."’ 
“| aeptre you she was quite vexed with me “Who would think that it was the gay Kar! 
for venturing to disbelieve it for one moment. | of Charlemount who said this?’ 
Being rure of that, she went on to draw can- * You think I am talking nonsense !"' 
clusions infinitely provoking, because no one| ‘' Yes."’ 
AS would expect them of her. Other women have | ‘‘! never can get credit for being sinoere 
Be i the privilege of being woromantic, and hari. | Bat, my dear fellow, you have very little idea 
i hearted, at times, bat we expect a Regina to | what it is to be Karl of Charlemount !"’ 



















of with two small knapsacks, one of which 
shall be strapped on your shoulders."’ 
Rath laughed ; but seeing Clifford, retreated. 





hand. 
“How do you dof I hope you heard that 
querulous speech of mine !"’ 


7a have a little feeling, as well in private life as “How should I have?’ and Clifford's | Regina, looking up at the moment, put the 

ie on the stage.” cheek flushed. pen with which she was making a list of the 

oo Pe & “She must have been laughing at you." “There you go! 1 intended no reflection ; | luggage, between her lips, and held out her 
: 
7] 


“On the contrary, | never saw her more in | but you ace like a patent match, and blaze up 
earmert. Strange as it may seem, she has very | even with an accidental touch !"' 
Uttle of the woman about her. Zenobia is her “Well, go on with your confessions, my 








. 
1k was the Rart's turn to tele, aul Took 
another way; bet the next myanemt he 


speak of her rather lightly. But wili you take 


The cottage gate was opened to Cliderd’s | 


simplicity of our luggage, I declare I will set | 
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What the writer of the above paragraph con- 
siders ‘‘ heroism,"’ evidently is not compatible 
with “ an age of civilizetion.”” Bat we have yet 
to learn that ‘‘ civilization’’ is unfavorable to 


shown toward Sayers by large numbers of the re- 
presentative men of England—in the governing 
class, the mercantile class, and the literary class 
—and the apparent inability of these gentlemen 
to see any difference between the brutal exhibi- 
tions of a prize ring, and the heroism pf the 
soldier who risks his life, of the reformer 
who risks his good name for his country—have 





“7 aid.” a 
** Take care that you profit by it." 

** It comes too late." 

** The general fate of good advice," she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘I condole with 
you. Ruth, come here. Mr, Clifford, let me 
introduce you to our young debutente of last 
evening—the Zephyr."’ 

Clifford bowed, and said something as com- 
plimentary as was possible, ander the circum- 
stanoes. Then, turning to Regina, he asked, 
anxiously, 

**Was Prudence right’ She told me you 
were going away to-morrow |" 

“Prudence is always right, Mr. Clifford. 
We start at—John, if you lif that imperial so 
carelessly, you will break everything in my 
dressing-case. We start at nine, tomorrow 
morning. I was just thinking of sending for 
you.” 

“To go with you?’ 

“Oh, of vourse! It is a habit of mine, you 
know. Dear Rath! do look after John! He 
is carrying off the wrong trunk !"’ 

Well, what did you want of me ’”’ 

“Tt struck me that I should like to say 
‘good-bye!’ to you,” said Regina, without 
looking up from her list. 
“Thank you. Are you to 
long ?"" 

“ That is as the whim seizes us. You must 
know that Rath and I have sworn friendship 
to each other, which is to last forever. Damon 
and Pythias were as nothing to us !"’ 

** Indeed! I suppose it will end as all female 
friendships do."’ 





true type—there is no softness in her cha- | lord!" 
fe, recter !" “Mime will come in five words—I am sick 
hed “ Bat what did she say "’ of everything !"’ 
| “Bho attacked all the old ballads, aud the | “ Like the man in the ‘ Rejected Addrosses,’ 
old tradition as well." you have come to the conclusion that— 
* Doss she sing """ said Helen. *'* Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
: “You should hear her! When her voice And naught is everything, and everything is 
” trembled over that last farewel! — natight.’ 


, . °° Aion, my Gtende—ation to 0 “ Kuaotly! Hiase is not the word—I had de- 
f aan te Rate Aten t= fined that before I was twenty. I am farther 
I could not help « suspicious dimmess of the gone now. Upon my word, Clifford, I am so 
eye. She saw it, and actually laughed in my anutterably bored by everything and every- 
face! Hh would have been « happiness to beat | body around me, that | come at times and look 
eer |" into the Serpentine with very suspicious eyes. 
Charlemount was listening eagerly." Bat now | suddenly bethink me of something 
“* You describe a peculiar character."’ in connexion with you."’ 
“And a peculiar woman, too, my lord. If| “Indeed!” 

' Job had known Regina—"’ “1 heard, when I had the pleasure of 
' He pansed, and made an expressive gesture. seeing you for the first time, that you were 

' ** la she se provoking, then f"’ anxious to seoure a berth in the Tasmanian 
: “Provocation personified, my lord. The | expedition." 

most tantalizing of all human beings, and 
never, for two minutes together, what you 
might reasonably expect her to be |'’ 

As he epoke, the image of Regina, in her 
own home, rese up before bim—gay, arch, ca- “Then don't be offended. I have not the 
pricious, beautifal an! bewildering —pleasing slightest wish to play the patron, | can assure 
bis eyes, even when the mask pained his heart. you. Bat, because I write my name Charie- 
He sighed, amd smiled. mount, | have some influence in those depart- 
: “She ls a womderful creature. Even while meats ; and, in short, my dear Clifford, if you 
¥ she veuss you, you cannot help fecling kindly | 54/1 wish it, the appointment is yours.” 

towards her, She makes me think of a fairy! No spectacle on earth is 90 Indicrous as that 
shangeling : there is something mot quite hu- | of » true-born Briton conferring or receiving 
a favor, The Karl blurted out his liberal offer 
with a hang-dog air, and Ciiferd heard it with 


‘IL wonder if you would condescend to ac- 
oopt it at my hands ["’ 
** You are extremely kind, my jord.'' 


be absent 


i 
i 

; : 

is e4 from our subject! We began with Lady a most defiant one: then both tured very red, , 

B , . “You, whe know women so profoundly, tell 
e Catharine, and we have ended with Regina and Gnally shook hands awkwardly. és ten taken 7 

¢ Mise Brlinford, you look pale; have we tired/ « T.94 we will say no more abeat it,” ox- You will bothi fall in love with the same 


claimed Chariemount. ‘Do you knew that man. (One of you will give the other her 


. “Oh, no!" ~ 
She leaned upon the plane, listening, bat | '* **Pedition starts in August” cholce between the dagger or the bowl.” 

3 never looking up. The light had gone trom) °°" “Mistaken there, for we both value the 

ce ae ‘* Yeu, you will have to weep all your tears, | lends of the creation at their actual worth— 


: her face, the shadow was lying there, and the 


and vow all your vows, in a short apace of which is so small, that ft cannot be perceived 


spoken, lingere! Terning oway |“ by the naked eye.” 
frem Clifferd’s 7 apne cara “ What if I neither weep nor vow "' “Well, then, Ruth, will wear a prettier 
om, 6 | + You will do both !"’ bonnet than you."’ 
before her—ose which she had often sung of The Karl langhed, | 
\ate—and caught the eye of Chariemount. Clifford looked amased. What a charming opinion you have of us! 
“ fijng that, Helen.” amd amused himself by pushing particles of Well, if we manage to escape all these dangers, 
“ Ne—aet to day.” sand into the water with his cane. and come back together, we shall not advise 


you of our return, | can assure you." 


F going away. mothe; | #hamed of It. It ts not every man in Lon- “ Why not t’ 
Bb ' pod = ew ein ef dom who has the happiness of being loved by | + 1) would be your death !”" 
“She will oblige you, I am sure,” said Mr, | * Bosiee You pay yourself a strange compliment.” 


“Oh, I have nothing to do with it! You 
would have to own yourself in the wrong; and 
your masculine vanity would get a blow, 
which would quite pat any pleasure you might 
have felt at seeing me out of your head.’* 


my lord!" asked Cliford, very stify. 








tt wae hard to have him standing beside her as | WF, ber gutes would be closed upon you| ‘‘ You compliment me sow!" 

she uttered them mow. Her voice faltered 9 | Pretty speedily. They still remain open; | “I hope you find it pleasant.” 

Mttle over the last verse. Se en nee Cine Cat wae “Very.” 
Pere” tower garées binds her the manager (agether, there. Ghe laid down the pen, and gave the com- 
siciieamige tet fore tt is as plain os that two and two make | pleted list te Rath. 
The bee and I, we love it both, fur.” “My fair future enemy, you will fed all 
Thoagt it is frail end small, — “1 do not agree with you.” things set down im order there."’ 
fake toved i, too, borg age “Of course, it i met your part tony so.| Rath loughed, and went upstairs to give 
Hee towe meme Rat what ase you going te do with her, if it is | the list to Prudence. Regina turned to Cif. 

eaty frente (ot Lapertinemt te ant smok 8 question ford, 
‘My west friend, Leatine’ “ Cited bestetd a memens; thea be rea. “Mow, my dear cin, oll came are of wy 
oo ae on ee a o 


lowered the whole British people in the esti- 
mation of many of those who, in times past, 
have been their irmest friends on this side of 
the Atlantic. It has done much to convince 
them that the civilization of England has an 
element of brutality and vulgarity, which un- 
fits it for the highest development—and they 
turn with more pride than they have ever felt 
before to their own land, whose errors, if 
bloody, are not brutal, and see more hope of a 
mation that partially tolerates the refined bar- 
barism of the duello, than of one which ap- 
plauds the vulgar savagery of the ring. The 
duello is at least the vice of a gentleman. A 
gentleman, in a it of passion, may ap- 
peal to the sword or the pistol—only a clown 
ora bully natecrally resorts to his fists. The 
Saxon nature seems to be overpowering the 
high and chivalric Norman element in the 
English character—and when that comes to 
pass, Providence may perhaps permit another 
invasion similar to that of the Normans. Cer- 
tainly the Norman blood has been the life and 
poul of Kogland—has given it in the main 
whatever it has had of knightly courtesy and 
magnanimity—and no one regrets more than 
we do that it secms to be dying ont, and that 
Great Britain is relapsing iuto what a Senator, 
in language more graphic than polite, recently 
asserted her to be, “‘ a bloody old bruiser."’ 

Well, if the foreign invasion again should 
come—and this time not to found a realm, but 
blo quer a dependencvy—and be successfal— 
the torch of Kagtish civilization will by no 
means fall to the ground. The peeple of these 
States are more than any other now, the Nor- 
mans of the world. For the Norman owed his 
high qualities, as we judge, to his being the 
ehild of the Saxon and the Celt—and thus 
combining in himself the sturdy vigor of the 
former with the high and fervid spirit of the 
Iatter—and each set of qualities improving 
from the mixtare. Now, in this Western 
world, is going on an interfusion of the Saxon 
and Celtic elements such as the world has 
Rever seen. Germans, Englishmen, Swedes, 
asd Norwegians, representing the Saxon; 
Irish, French, and Italians representing the 
Celt. And, which is well also, the former ele 
ment is in the greater abandance—for else 
we might lose too mach in solidity and power 
of endurance. 

‘Thus, as the years roll on, is evolving out 
of these leading elements, the Saxon and the 
Celtic, a great, b 











@uperior classes. For it is in the American na- 
tare—in the blood. It is the gentle manifesta- 
tion of an immately noble and gentle race—the 
mew and crowning race of the world—the 
flower of the Past, pride of the Presamt, hope 
of the Future! 
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ther is the fist the weapon of a man. 
While all physical sports and trials of skill 


all that glory to themselves. Mindful of what 
we are, and what the High Destinies are beck- 
oning us to become, let ns remain true to the 
gentle and chivalrous instincts which we ins- 
herit with our mixed blood ; and, if we be thus 
true, a fabric of Civilization shall rear itself on 
this side of the Atlantic, grander than that of 
Rome, more refined and elegant than that of 
Greece, and beside which shall dwindle and 
grow pale all the glory of majestic England. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
We see it stated, on the authority of recent 
letters from China, that the recent unchristian 
conduct of England and France, is producing 
its nateral fruit in ‘‘an extraordinary outburst 
of fanatical hatred against the Christian reli- 

























117,901 

Disembedied do., quota, 112,801, effective, 62.809 

Yeomanry cavalry, “ 17,196 15,002 

Barolled pensioners,‘ 16,120 . 15,000 
Volunteer rifle and artillery corps (approxi - 

mate number), 122,367 

Total, 323 280 










taking the open field, and the others employ- 
ed im garrison duty, and fighting behind 
earthen redoubtse—the whole of apims- 












an easy prey even to 

could such a vast array possibly 
upon their shores. Ireland, indeed, in a fe. 
vorable conjancture, might perhaps be tempo- 
rarily wrested from the British crown—but 
Eogland and Seotland wili, we believe, prove 
themselves impregnable, so long as their peo- 
ple can be brought to oppose a united front to 
the invader, and do not forget how to use the 
rifle and the bayonet. 
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HON. W. COST JOHNSON. 





yy shall not suffer punishment. 
t in their errors, and 

80 as not to awaken to the 
sense of their faults, they shall in that case 
suffer the penalties of the law. 


Here we see the old Jap y of 
‘treading upon the cross,” institated in China. 
And why! Because the cross, instead of re- 
presenting to the Chinese the just and merci- 
fal religidim of the Saviour of the world, has 
been made by the conduct of Governments 
which profess Christianity, a sign to them of 
what is rapacious, unjust and cruel. 

The fact is, that the whole difficulty with 
China is a consequence of the Mammon-worship 
which prevails to so fearfal an extent in the so- 
called Christian nations—and particularly in 
England. Becanse China will have silver for 
her teas, instead of taking opium—that abomi- 








British Government, is at the bottom of the 
whole wretched business. 

Little does it amount to, comparatively 
speaking, that Missionaries are sent to con- 
vert the heathen of Asia, when the professedly 
Christian Governments manifest such a gree- 
diness for gold, and such utter disregard of 
justice. They have the giant’s strength, and 
they use it like a giant. Were the Christian 
Governments to act towards the heathen like 
Christians, they would do more towards con- 
verting the world in five years, than ean be 
done in any other mode in five hundred. In 
fact, the great masses of the heathen will 
never embrace Christianity, while the Chris- 
tian nations manifest such a disregard of the 
first principles of their religion. And, so long 
as the Koglish church stands carelessly or ap- 
provingly by, beholding the rulers and mer- 
chants of the land doing these great wrongs, 
and uttering not a word of remonstrance or re- 
buke, we cannot believe that, whatever it may 
say, it really has one particle of true and gen- 
uins desire for even the worldly welfare, much 
less the spiritual salvation of the heathen. 

























HORSES’ FEET. 

Common salt absorbs moistare from the 
atmosphere ; hence it has been, in some in- 
stances, applied with great success for keep- 
ing the hard-bound hoofs of horses moist.— 
The hoofs of some horses become dry, and 
oftentimes crack, thereby rendering 
lame, if the animals are driven on hard roads. 
By bathing the hoof and fetiock joint with a 
salt brine, three times a day, lameness from 
the above cause will be a It is a com- 














tough ; bat salt brine is far superior to rasp- 
ing for effecting this object.—Scientific Ame- 


rican, 








We think the mischief alluded to im the 
above, as well as other evils, are caused by 
forcing the horse to stand too much on dry 
boards or dry ground. 








































































In relation to this statement, we have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Thomas Johnson, a 


I was with him (W. Cost Johnson) myself in 
sino." bo, Suths Senna wane siecle nak 
his attention end Wnlleans wenn 
wired Sd eppag hs 

sym 
whom, Tam proud ‘te vob many of te 
most distinguished men 














being under the roynnny, # making this state- 
ment in regard to my kind and affectionate 
brother. 


We think Mr. Defrees much to blame for 
making such a statement except on the very 
best authority. It is easier to put a slander 
into circulation than to arrest its course; and 
there are many cases where even the fact of a 
thing being true, is no justification for breiting 
it to the world. 





an act of simple justice by also copying this 
correction. 





“JOE MILLER” CORRECTED. 





Jadge Rice, who ided in a county court, 
was fond of indulging htmeelf Le 
& joke at the of Counsellor a 


hat 
on the following day, unless the court would 
consent to set late enough for him to finish 
them that evening. 

“Bit, sir,’’ said the judge, ‘not set—hens 
set.”’ 
in I stand corrected, sir,”’ said the counsellor, 


Not hes after, while giving an o; the 
juige remarked that, under such circum- 
stances, an action would not Jay. 

“* Lie, may it please your honor,”’ said the 
counsellor, ‘‘ not /ay—hens lay.”’ 

Both judge and lawyer, in the above case, 
were rather more ignorant than they should 
have been. Every well-educated person knows, 
or should know, that hens also do not set, but 
sit. The judge should have said therefore,— 
“not set—the sun sets ;"" and the lawyer then 
might have ‘stood corrected.”’ It is a small 
matter, but ‘‘Joe Miller’ might as well have 
it right. 








Tux Rerorx Movemant m Exotaxp.—Do 
our readers desire to know the real cause of 
the defeat of the recant Reform Bill in Eng- 
land? We will tell them. It is the convic- 
tion rapidly spreading in the minds of the 
leading classes, in this country as well as in 
England, that universal suffrage has not 
Proved to be that universal panacea and 
‘*Morrison’s Pill’ for political evils, that s 
large portion of the same classes, twenty years 
ago, fondly hoped it to be. 

Universal suffrage undeniably, has given 
France an Imperial despot. 

Universal suffrage, it is feared, is giving the 
United States ignorant and corrapt ralers— 
whose rule will finally end im despotism. 

We do not say this latter charge is correct. 
We only say that the leading classes—by — 
which we do not mean the moneyed classes 
so much as the intellectual classes, the au- 
thors, editors, politicians, and statesmen—are 
beginning to doubt that Universal Suffrage, 
and ultra Democracy, are the good things they 
had supposed them to be. In fact, it is evi- 
dent that the current of opinion is running 
now strongly from, and not towards Demo- 
cracy. And this is the true reason that the 
English Reform Bill has been withdrawn by its 
author, to the open or secret satisfaction of 
nearly all parties. 

May every American who believes in univer- 
sal suffrage and Democracy ponder earnestly 
over these facts; and let him be assured that 
our present institutions are now on trial be 
fore the whole world. If the taint of corrap- 
tion which appears to have infected every 
party in this country is allowed to spread, n0- 
thing is more certain than that the very name 
of Demooracy will become a scoff ant a by- 


vemal judges from the seats which they hare 
dingraced, even if he should be no better than 
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BOSTOR FORSENSE. 
The Boston Transcrigt says :— 
a from Beston walted upoe Aer. 


man of New York, and presented a very 
him to ask the Japanese Ba- 
basey to visit that city. The 
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held several years ago. He said the delegates 
attended a great meeting at Exeter Hall, some 
noble gentloman—we forget who—being in the 


New York “feminines” did the Japanese, we 
are unable to say. 
‘THE GREAT BASTERN. 

We are pleased to see that a committee has 
been appointed by the efty authorities to in- 
vite the officers of the Geoat Eastern to bring 
that vessel to Philadelphia. There are tens 
of thousands of tis residents of this city and 
neighborhood, who would like to inspect this 
wonderful production of British skill, who will 
mot be able to make a trip to New York for 
that purpose. So, as Mahomet cannot go te 
the marine Mountain, we hope the Mountain 
will come to Mahomet. So far as the officers of 
the ship are concerned, we think we may safely 
promise them a large hospitality—though, te 
be sure, their color is a little against them ; 
white men being somewhat at a discount in 
these Japanese dog-days. 

THEORY OF RAIN. 

Mr. Baxendell, F.R A.8., has called atten- 
tion te the fact that the quantity of rain re- 
ceived by a gauge near the ground was nearly 
always greater than that received by a similar 
gauge placed at a higher level in the same le- 
cality—-phenomenon accounted for by Profes- 
sor Philitps, by supposing each rain-drop to be 
augmented during its descent through a humid 
atmosphere. Mr. Baxendell cited experiments 
at York, from which it appeared that the rain- 
fall on the ground was 65.430 in., 43 ft. 8 in. 
above the ground, 52.169. in. and 211 ft. 10 in.; 
above the ground, 39.972, from which it ap- 
peared that the ratio of the size of a rain- 
drop ie@.679 for the last 213 ft. of its fall, and 
0.254 for the last 44 ft. Calculations were then 
addaced to show that the moisture condensed 
during the fall of the drop could not exist in the 
form of true vapor, as such a condersation of 
vapor would require that so low as the top of 
the tower of York Minster, the raindrop 
should -be as cold as 24.34 deg. Fahr. It is 
therefore plain that the moisture in the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere, on such occasions, 
is not in a state of true vapor, although the 
transparency of the alr forbids the belief that 
it is in ordinary liquid state. At 356 ft. eleva- 
tion the rainfall is only half that which occurs 
on the ground. It therefore appears that a 
shallow stratum of the lower and compara- 
tively clear atmosphere supplies as much rain 
as the clouded and deeper stratum of the 
higher regiens. Mr. Baxendell remarked that 
observations-on the size of drops falling in 
mines confirmed these views. The mean tem- 
perature of rainy days is only a trifle higher 
than the mecn temperature of the year, not- 
withstanding the fact that most of our rain 
comes with winds from warm quarters, and 
winds accompanied by rain are cooler than 
those which are not. What, therefore, be- 
comes of the heat given off by the condensed 
vapor, and in what state does the moisture 
which forms rain exist? The first question 
Mr. Baxendell anewers by supposing that air 
nearly saturated with vapor has a greater radi- 
ating power than dry air, and he expresses a 
belief with regard to the second, that vapor 
ean lose much of iis latent heat withont its 
transparency being sensibly affected. 


pm Tr Masxs.—fome of the blacks in Bra- 
sil may occasionally be seen wearing tin masks 
fastened at the back of the head with a pad- 
look, small perforations being made in the tin 
over the place of the mouth and nose, and two 
emall spaces for the eyes. These are blacks 
who ace incorrigible drunkards, and the mask 
is fastened on the head when they are sent 
eut, so that they may not drink. Thie mask 
is aleo said to be used to prevent blacks from 
eating clay or earth, but this disease is, | be- 
lieve, of very rare oocurrence.— Brazil: Stray 
Notes from Bahia. 

pe “ Bare,’’ said a Frenchman, wishing to 
display his knowledge of the English language, 
“did it rein to-morrow!’ ‘Yes, sare,’’ 
was the equally bombastic reply, ‘‘ yes, sare, 
it vos."* 

p@® At Danvers, Mass., recently, while 
there was a clear, bright sky overhead, a flag- 
staff was strack by lightning, and completely 
shivered. The cloud from which the lightning 
was supposed to have come did not reach the 
portion of the sky above the town antil nearly 
two hours afterward. 

F® it has been well observed that advice 
is not disliked because it is advice, but because 
80 few people know how to give it. 

F® If you fall into misfortune, disengage 
yourself as well as you can. Creep through the 
bashes that have the fewest briars. 

F®@ A pleasant and cheerfal mind some- 
times grews upon an old and worn-out body, 
Mke mistletoe upon a dead tree. 

jm Ose or tux Bors.—A man in stopping 
his paper recently wrote : 

“*} think folks doant ort to spend thare mun- 
By om papers, my fother nevver did an evry 
beddy sed he wos thee smartest man in the 
Kouatree, and had got the intellygentist famely 


"| almost be considered as ** representative, "’ so 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 





Panm, June 15, 1060. 
Mr. Editor of the Post — 

The lives of certain persons seem te grow 
out se naturally from the sevial sphere im which 
they have been passed, amd to belong to it so 
completely, that we cannot even imagime their 
having coourred eleewhere. Such lives may 


traly do they reflect the peculiarities of their 
place and time; and im this category is to be 
classed the life which forms the subject of the 
present letter. 

Mademoiselle Delphine (jay, more widely 
known by her married name as Madame Girar- 
din, was born on the 26th of January, 1804, 
in the picturesque old town of Alx la Chapelle, 
the favorite residence and arial place of 
Charlemagne, on whose tomb she is said to 
have boen baptized, the Marquise de Custine 
standing as her godmother. Her parents were 
at that time in casy ciroumstances, and ovoct- 
pied a respevtable position im the then French 
Department of the Rhur, of which, Aix-la- 
Chapelle was the chef lieu, and in which her 
father held the post of Receiver (ieneral; the 
emolaments of which were very considerable. 

The family of M. Gay consisted of his wife, 
Madame Sophie Gay, daughter of the beautiful 
Francescs Peretti, and herself a remarkably 
beantifal woman, one son, and four daughters. 
The son entered the army and died in Algeria, 
of a-wound received at the siege of Constantine. 
Of the dsughters, one married Count 0' Doanell, 
pephew of the present first minister of Spain ; 
another married M. De Canclos ; the third mar- 
vied M. Garre, and the fourth, Delphine, mar- 
ried the well-known political writer, M. Emile 
4e Girardin. ' 

Madame Sophie Gay was not only revowned 
for her beauty; she was exceedingly clever, 
witty, showy and ambitious, was much a’ iloted 
to literature, and mingled freely in the best 
literary society of the day. An ardent admirer 
of Madame de Stacl, whose well-known romance 
Delphine, had called ferth the virulent hostility 
of' Parisian critics. Madame (iay had taken up 
the pen to defend the work and its authoress, 
so violently decried. It was the approbation 
which had followed this, her first literary effort, 
that indaced her to cultivate a talent which she 
had previously allowed to lie .ormant, but 
which she thenceforth exercised, with equal 
success on other subjects. ft was in remem- 
branee of this incident, and also in compliment 
to the distinguished authoress whose first essay 
in the domain of imaginative creation she had 
#0 generously defended, that Madame Gay be- 
stowed the name of Delphine on her youngest 
daughter. 

Unfortunately for her family, Madame Gay 
could never resist the temptation to say asharp 
thing, and in this way she often alienated her 
best and most usefal friends. At one unlucky 
eventng party, the brilliant wife of the Re 
eciver General indulged her satirical humor 
very freely at the expense of the Prefect of the 
Bhar and bis lady. Her imprudent witticisms 
were at once reported to the Prefect ; the Pre- 
fect, furious at this impertinence, lost ne time 
in transmitting to the Minister of the Interior 
an indignant protest against the wife of his 
subordinate; and the Receiver General was 
immediately deprived of his post by the Minis 
ter. 
Monsieur and Madame Gay, now removed 
with their children to Paris, where the latter 
exerted all her ingenuity, but in vain, to mol- 
lify the ministerial displeasure excited by the 
unruliness of her tongue, and to obtain an- 
other appointment for her husband. Soon 
after his return to Paris, Monsieur (iay died; 
and his widow, being left without pecuniary 
resources, employed her pen actively and suc- 
cessfully in the support of her family. 

An intimate friend of the Princess de Chi- 
may, and detesting Napoleon—both on acoount 
of the disgrace which she herself had been the 
means of bringing upon her late husband, and 
of the persistent refuse! of the Emperor to 
allow her to be presented ai his Court—the 
handsome widow threw herself into the ranks 
of the oppesition, and took am active part in 
the political intrigues of her friend. On the 
overthrow of Napoleon I., in 1815, she is said 
to have been one of a group of Parisian ladies 
who went out to meet and felicitate the Duke 
of Wellington on his approach to Paris, and 
who, having presented him with bouquets of 
violets in token of welcome, were received by 
the conqueror with the stern rebuke, ‘‘ Ladies, 
if a Yremch army should ever enter London, 
all the women of Eagland would put on mourn- 
Under the Restoration, Madame (iay’s pro- 
ductions enjoyed a high reputation, and her 
salon was the rendezvous of the most distin- 
guished artists, writers and politicians of the 
day. Chateaubriand, Beranger, Duval, Baour- 
Lormian, Claude and Horace Vernet, ‘ierard, 
Gros, Talma, Fleury, Mile. Duchenois, and a 
host of others—less widely known, but playing 
a conspicuous part in the Paris of that day— 
were among the most assiduous visitors of the 
handsome and popular authoreas. 

Madame (iay was excessively fond of cards, 
and card playing, dancing and conversation 
were carried on in her drawing-rooms with 
equal vivacity; these svirees usually termina- 
ting with the reading of verses, the composition 
of one or other of her guests. 

Though Madame (iay lived a life which was, 
in certain of its details, decidedly more bril- 





ter’s earliest years, to have divined the exoep- 
destined to furnish such ample proof in after 


education it was in her power to command ; 
while the interest and expectations of her 


earliest literary attempts were made in the 


critics there assembled. 


sensor to a wider sphere; and the young poetess, 
received with open arms by the Bachess de 
Daras and Madame Kecamier, soon became the 
tdol of their respective salons, the last refage of 
the brilliant traditions of a phase of social in- 
tercourse now numbered among the things of 
the past. Beranger, who Ifkened her shoul- 
ders to those of Venus—(hateaubriand, who 


of the three most beautiful women of the Paris 
of that day, the Duchess de Gaicha (now Du- 


Death of General Foy,"’ was most admired, 
and raised their author at once to the very 
pinnacle of pablic favor. It is necessary, in- 
deed, in this latter half of the centary, to re- 
call the clroamstances under which these verses 
were produced, in order to understand the 
whirlwind of enthusiasm they created, and -by 
which they were caught ap and carried over 
the length and breadth of the land. Read at 
the grave of the illustrious soldier, as his cof- 
fin was lowered inte ite last resting-place in the 
cometery of Pere-le- Chaise, these verses were 
printed immediately after the funeral, and 
commanded a sale which realized 4,000 france ; 
and the young poetess, to whom her admirers 
had previously given the appellation of the 
“Tenth Mase,’’ was now lauded to the skies 
as ‘' la Muse de la Patrie."" The verses which 
had met with such universal acceptance were 
engraved on the monument subsequently erect- 
ed to the y of G | Foy; and the 
sculptor David iutroduced a portrait of their 
young author into the group of distinguished 
personages executed by him in bas-relief there- 
u 





The Dachess de Duras, anxious to secure, to 
the benefit of her young favorite, the sensa- 
tion created by this popular effusion, geverous- 
ly brought her influence to bear on her behalf, 
by writing to M. de Lourdousiz,—then Di- 
rector of Belles-lettres under the Minister of 
the Interior—to solicit for ‘‘a young girl, full 
of grace, wit, and talents, the author of the 
episode of St. Camilla, crowned by the Academy, 
and now engaged in writing another poem,—a 
sort of French Messiade, in which the most 
touching religions sentiments are rendered 
with a great power of expression, and a degree 
of poetic talent far superior to anything yet 
seen in a woman, a small pension which to one 
in her position,”’ added the Dachess, ‘ would 
be a most valuable aasistance."’ 

What the kind-hearted pleader understood 
by a ‘‘ French Messiade’’ it is not very easy to 
determine ; though it may probably have been 
some glorification, a /a Francaise, of the ‘‘ civi- 
lising mission’? which the French are so 
fond of attributing to themselves, and of whose 
nature, instruments, and aim, they ooca- 
sionally startle the rest of the world with such 
very uncomfortable indications. 

However this may be, it does not appear that 
the Director of Belles lettres was moved to the 
granting of the Duchess’s prayer. But other, 
and less judicious, admirers bad sounded the 
praises of Delphine’s charms and talents 
within the precincts of the Court, and in the 
ears of the monarch ; and had officiously sug 
gested the idea of a morganatic marriage be 
tween the brilliant young beauty and the 
king’s brother, the Comte d’Artois; or, ac 
cording to another versipn of the court gossip 
of the time, a still more irregular liaison with 
the king himself. The latter at length consent- 
ed te allow the fair songstress to be presented 
to him; but, so far from giving his sanction to 
the intrigues of his coartiers—intrigues which 
were apparently quite unsuspected by their 
object, terminated the brief reception accord- 
ed to her, by thas addressing her: 
‘Mademoiselle, you possess true poetic 


liant than edifying, she seems, from her daugh- | talent. I grant to you, from my privy purse, 


an anpual pension of five hundred crowns. 


tional organization of which that daughter was | Take my advice; seek for new inspiration in 


foreign travel. Paris is, for you, a more dan 


life, and to have given her the most carefal | gerous place than you imagine."’ 


As kingly *‘advice’’ is not to be neglected 
by those on whom it is bestowed, Madame 


friends were excited toa high degree by the | ‘iay set out at once, with her daughter, on 
indications of a childhood equally rich in the | tour through Sqitzeriand and Italy. The fame 
promise of talent and of beauty; and Delphine’s | of the young traveller had preceded her. 


Wherever Delphine stopped, her grace and 


shape of poetical effusions of her own composi- | beauty created a sensation which was often to 
tion, which she recited at her mother’s soirces, | the full as embarrassing as flattering ; and she 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the friendly | was received in lialy as a second ‘Corinne.’ 
At Rome, she was conducted to the l’antacon, 
By the time the clever child had fairly entered | where, in the presence of an immense crowd 
her teens, she was, indeed, as remarkable jor | composed of the most iilustrious inhabitents of 








of buoys that ever dugg taters."” 


real, though somewhat precocious, talent. The 


her personal grace and loveliness, as for her | the Brernal City, she recited her “ Hyma to 
Bt. Genevieve,” written for the occasion, and 


demy of the Tiber. 
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pees of her character. 


coronetted suitor was forthooming. 
At length, however, Baron de la (6—— 


hand 





siderab'e loense in her behaviour; and o 


were more severely judged by her contem 
poraries. Baron de la G 





of his mother-in-law elect; and the latter ha 


of the popular and distinguished painter, sing 


graphic divertusemens, the Baron at once de 


remainder of her story for my next. 
QUANTUM 


J@ A Morunn'’s Love.—Mrs. Hugtes, mo 


who lately arrived from India, went from Cork 
to Dablin, to mest him; and, after sittmg by 
his side in the barrack-room for a few minutes, 
she sank back and expired. Hz» hai jst said 
he would spend two months of fariough at 
home, and the joyous thought wa« too much 
for the mother after the anxiety she had «x 

porienced. 

J® There is a story wold of a men who me: 
his own double—or wraith, as they oa! it—on 
the stairs; and dreadfally frightened the poor 
fellow was at the double, presentment of him 

self. ‘‘ Well, aod what did you do!’’ ‘nqal- 
red one, not of a credulous turn of mind, to 
whom he narrated his ghastly expericoce of the 
supernataral world. ‘“ Nothing.’’ ‘‘ Nothing! 
why, if I bad met myself on the stairs, I'd have 
knocked myself down."’ 

jew “1 shall no longer give you my coun- 
tenance, sir.’ -‘I'm sure 1 dom't want it, 





madam, for I've seldom sean a plainer ene.”’ 


wea crowned with flowers, and overwhelmed 
with showers of wreaths and boequets, ambist 
‘the -_thusiastic applause of the auditory ; after 
which she was elected a member of the Aca- 


Daring her stay in Italy, Delphine composed 
several other poems, the principal of which 
was “The last day of Pompeii,” written a 
the foot of Vesuvius. She also Gnished, at 


land, was follewed by a series of ovatiohs even 
mere flattering to her pride of country than 
the honors which had been paid to her fe 
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opera, wearing a sky-b!ue scarf thrown lightly 
over her white shou'ders, and her hair falling 
round her like « golden mist, such was the 


applause! Her life appears, indeed, at this 
period, to have consisted of a succession of 
ovations, fetes, and flatteries, offered equally to 
her beauty and her talent, and admirably val- 
culated to turn the head of any young woman. 
That her head remained unturned by all this 
adulation may fairly be considered as a conclu- 
sive proof of the nataral simplicity and good- 


Bat all this time, the matrimonia! prospects 
of the favorite of Parisian saloons were pros- 
poets only. Numerous suitors had, of course, 
presented themselves; bat although many of 
them, not content with urging their claims in 
Paria, persisted in following the object of their 
admiration whenever she attempted to rustl- 
cate in the little country house possessed by 
Madame Gay amidst the woods of Villiers sur- 
Orge, none of them seemed destined to carry 
off the prize. It is said that the golden- haired 
‘*Muse,"' whose ambition may possibly have 
been stimulated by the brilliant matrimonial 
alliance which had fallen to the lot of her 
sister, would fain have secured a corouet in 
cheosing a husband; bui, for some tims, no 


placed himself or the list of her adorers, an! 
the fair Delphine consented to accord him her 


Unfortunately for her daughter, Madame tiay 
was accustomed to exercise almost as little 
control over her actions as over her tongue. 
Sill remarkably hand » po ing an- 
bounded anima! spirits, and passionately fond 
of amusement, she allowed herself very con- 


casionally indulged in escapades which, though 
they would probably have been considered 
charming a couple of hundred years ago, 


, thongh ex- 
coedingly in love with his fiancer, was pot an- 
naturally aunoyed at the undignified bearing 


ving, at a grand soiree given by (ierard, startled 
a couple of handred guests from their pro- 
priety, by dancing into the aristocratic saloons 


ing & foolish song which happened jast then to 
be a favorite with the gamins of Paris, and exe- 
cating meanwhile the most capricious chore- 


manded his release from an engsgement which 
he no longer considered |t possible to fulfil. At 
which point of my heroine's adventures | mast 
lay down my pen for the nonce, reserving the 


ther to a sergeant of the lth Light Infantry, | 


great opporianity to de something noble, avail 
themselves of everyday cocasions, and care 
fally tmprove the most ordinary opportunities 
of doing good. These are the truly great. Ne 
eocasion is too insignificant for them to dignify 
it by improving it. 
B® Avorava New Conon.—A new immova- 
ble green is making a noise at Lyons. A note, 
from the hand of M. de Montigny, the French 
Consal at Bhanghai, has originated the disco- 
very. M. de Moutiguy affirmed that the Chi- 
Rese green, so much esteemed im dyeing, was 
extracted from the bark of the beckthern. This 
wood, which happens to grow im great aban 
dance in the envirous of Lyons, became imme- 
diately subjected to chemical expertment, and 
tye reenlt has proved most satisfactory. The 
green is produced perfectly fast, and of mest 
beeatiful tint. 

pe The transit scress the Chan: 
nel ia supposed te be the sick transit albuded 
to im the well-known Latia quotation. 

#@ The kitchen is the scene of many stip 
ring events. 

B® A wan acquires more glory by defend- 
ing than by accusing others. 

pm There ts no man who would not be 
mortified if he knew what his friends thoaght 
of him. 

pm What the Christian world wants is 
more love. Love rules his kingdom without a 
sword. 

Be Wait not tor difficulties to cease ; glory 
lies tm overcoming them. 
BM Destiny is the force of gravity appear- 
tog in morals. 


shops have stone floors f’’ said Billy to Sam, at 
the counter. ‘Don't you know, Billy? hs 
eo that ff a feller drops his bottle he'll be sure 
to break it.” 

S@ The Kennebs) Journal compliments the 
Portland ladies, and gives this sentiment ence 
oGered on a public cocasion by a susceptible 
gentleman: “ The Ladies of Portiand—had we 
met them in heaven, we shonid have been sure 
they were angels.” 

p@ Take heed of orying to-morrow, to- 
morrow," says Luther, “for maz lives forty 
years before he ‘knows himself to be a fool, 
and by the time he sees his folly, his life is 
finished ; so men die before they begin to live."’ 

B® Joguth Chundes Gangooly, the con rert- 
ed Brahman, has gone home to preach Chris- 
tlanity to the Hindoos. A young lady, from 
the State of Maine, will join him in Calentts 
toward the end of the year, and become Mrs. 
Gangooly. : 

per A Mrs. Fenwick and four children left 
Melbourne for Kagiand in the Royal Charter, 
and all were lost. Mr. Fenwick, the husband 
and father, remained in Melbourne, and about 
five days before the wreck, wrote to a friend in 
Hobart town, saying he bai seen his wife and 
ohildren in a dream battling in the waves aad 
calling to him for help. The dream so preyed 
oa his mind that he committed suicide by out- 
ting his throat, and that on the very night of 
the wreok. 

p@ Powers now asks $1,000 for a bust. The 
price nanally paid artiste in Italy le from 6400 
to 6600, 

pe To a T.—Fow people are able in conver- 
sation to give the proper sound to the com- 
bined consovants sts. They can say twist easily 
enough, but they fail to onunclate twists. They 
drop the ¢ between the ss and say fiwis's, The 
following lines are a good exercise to remedy 
this defect ; they should be repeated slowly at 
first, then more rapidly, as the tongue learns 
to give the ( always with perfect distinctnens : 

** Amidat the mists, 
With stoutest boasts 
Ife thrusts bis fists 
Against the posts, 
And still insists 
He seen the ghorts. 

par A sentimental chap intends to petition 
Congress for a grant to improve the channels 
of affection, so that henceforth the ‘course of 
trae love may ran smooth."’ 

pew 1 presume you won't charge anything 
for just remembering me,"’ said a one-legged 
sailor to a wooden-leg manufacturer. 

g@ Howard Paal, in his entertainment, re- 
lates the following characteristic anecdote of 
a celebrated wit:—''De Brown, who is an 
arrant ‘snob,’ and who |s always boasting of 
the notive taken of him by the aristocracy, was 
vaporing one day, in presence of the late Mr. 
Jerroid, on his frequent banqueting with Lord 
Carlisle. ‘It is ap extraordinary thing,’ De 
Brown said with gusto, ‘his lordship gives 
saperb dinaers, with one single exception. I 
dined there about a month ago—viands splen 


can't make it oat—vcan you, Jerrold!’ ‘Oh, 
wonderfal «yes of his, ‘there was none left ap | 


stalrs.’'’ 
B® Av omnibus proprietor in Chicago, being 
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did—but there was no fish. I dined there | °*!- 
again ten days back—same thing—-no fish. 1) oo mon 


ea*y,’ said Douglas, with a twinkle in those ay 
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Canetian ty at ith of 2 — 
tour on t —_ 


bey oe has the de 
reeof "D.C. LL.” on J. Lath Motiey, the 
merioan author, - : 


Paasce.--In the circular from the French 
vernment relative to Savoy, France oo 
to assume the obligations of Sardinia for the 
neutrality of Vaucigny and Chablais, 
not cede any territory to Bwitserlaad. The lat- 
ter government puts forth new propositions for 
a conference. 

Cuma. —The steamer Malabar, having aboard 
Lord Kigin and Baron (iros, the Bog and 
French Ambassadors, bas been wrecked im the 
harbor of (alle. No lives were lost. 

The bullion in the ship, together with the 
credentials and all the papers of the Ambassa- 
dors were lost. The e.abassies will be delayed 
at Galle uatil the 6th of Jane. 

Cantos, May t.—A y from the Chinese 
to the last communication from the British 
Cabinet, is forwarded this mail. The Chi- 
nese are active! to resist. The allies 
have oooupied Chusan, without resistance. 

The trade of Canton has improved. 

Commamnciat Liverpool, June 26 —-Cotton iv 
dull, with a declining tendency, though quotations 
are unchanged 

The Manchester advices are net so favorable. — 
The quotations are anchanged, but closed very irre 
gular 
Breaistuffe The market closed dull, with a de 
clining tendency. Wheat has declined Id, and the 
inferior qualities of Corn are lower 
Provisions are dull, and the market closes nomi 
Lard is dull at 58@60+ 
Produce..Rosin cteady, at 4» 5d@@4s 64, for 
Nagar steady, Coffee quiet, Kice steady 
Loxpos, June 26 Coffee and Sugar-eloses stea 

Kice is heavy 


& 


2@ A schoolmaster in a Western village, 


where the custom of “ boarding round’’ pre 
deprived of his means of subsistence, by the vaila, recently received notice from a Dutch 








shartering of sundry horse railroad companies, | 


and then ruuning them on the rails of the very | 
concerns who had supplanted him in carrying 
the pabli.. 


good as theirs, and they were at length com- 
pelled to accede to his terms, purchase his 
stayet, and pay him around sam to abandon 
the enterprize. 

Rm Av an agricaltaral dinner the following 
tosst was given:—‘'The game of fortane— 
shaffle the cards as you will, spades will always 
win."’ 








aad boats."’ 


ton, that having leaped over a fence into s| 


a farmer comes down, horse and man, with | 


reptied Myttom ; ‘ if yeu will only hold your 





matron that «he ‘‘ would eat him, but coaldn’t 
ame it’ over his opponents by shortening | Seep him.’’ He wiil doubtless be carefal not 


axletrees avd lowering the bodies of his stages, | t° Veutare within her reach. 


pe Wwuat'nix a Nanux!-—4iaribaldi re 


|} oelves from the Austrian and Roman sews 


They could not prevent this pro- | P®Pper* opposed to him, the titles of ‘* monster 
ove ling, as his rights on the strect were as | in haman shape,’’ *' Antichrist,’’ ** bandit,’’ 
‘professional rebel,"' “pirate,” 
rer,”’ &o., while the papers of Sardinia and the 
Romagna call him the ‘ ksrolc sonof Italy,"’ the 


‘* adventa- 


* genias of Italy,’ the “ redeemer of Italy,'’ 


and the “ archange! ‘iabriel in human shape 
on earth."’ 


pe We beard a gentleman remark, the 


| other day, that eggs were “fat or lean,"’ ac- 
pe «Kory, take the ‘arners hoff the ‘ore, | conling to the keeping provided for the hens. 
pat the ‘alter hover ‘is "ead, hand give ‘mn ay | le thia so’ It looks reasonable. 


p@ To get up the ‘Conflict of Ages,"’ ask 


S@® \t is revoried of the famous Mr. Myt- | two rival beauties how old they are. 


pe Never faocy a woman's esteem for 


gravel-pit some thirty feet deep, he lay there | your character equal to her adafration of 
with his broken leg perfectly quiet, in the your whiskers—if you happen to havea nice 
hope that he might have company. - Presently | pair. 


f® A farmer in Montgomery county made 


grievous damage and almost on the top of him. | s scarecrow this spring, so very frightful, that 
« Why did you not warn me!"’ cries the anfor- | an old crow actually went and brought back all 
tanate. ‘‘ Why did you not hallos while there | the corn he had stolen during several days, . 
was yet time?’ ‘Hash, bah, you feol!”’ | and left it in the folds. 


gar Hie who marries « lady for her fine 


noise, we shal! soon have the pit fuilef them."’ | teeth, will be likely to Gad himself bitten. 
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A DISCERNING PUBLIC. 
‘ ene 
OOF Setametam. - Grams ; and this time I was about to 
Fa a my golden rewari without dedeption 
. Edave say the public thinks eclf s remark-| 1. day, the hour, the minute arrived, at 
ity cover ereture—alway “ight, adware re | inst god never bed sash an audience assem bied 
Genel, abwuys amistls, always beyond criti. | Lepore at the Roya! Greenacre (lardens. Every 
dem — bat | don = [re seen s good dea! of it, had been given to the eotertainment 
toe, te my time, and I ought to know. People | ihe proepet of radden death had been deli 
mn ptery Ape wet pe: hinted st—nothing, im fact, had been 


1 | worth a guinea « foot in pure virgin gold; and 
ery chimney within a mile of the place was 
home of some straining column-stander. 
tall ol4 «lms that encircled the gardens 
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; platforms of slender planks were hurri- 
raised, which snapped like egg-chests 
a brewer's dray, crippling many a de 
sight-scer in the splintered ruin ; tall 
were looked upon with dangerous spite by 
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the seaweed. A row of scaffolding before som- 
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the same cost, while the empty, anscasoned | 
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My cccupation gave me a thoroagh contempt with that fearful suicide, which was just cover- | 
for my audience. Their applause had no value | *4, but not concealed, by the thin disguise of a | 
in my ayes, except for its effect upon my | lever gymnastic entertainment. Truly the | 
manager, as | generally found that it was British public had mach ground for priding it | 
tavished im the wrong place, and caught by | **!! upon its rapid advance im taste and hu. | 
every clap-trap trick I chose to lay for it. The | manity! 

The clock had already strack the hour at | 
was bestowed upon me, was equally at the | Which I had promised to ascend, and the | 
command of the elegant Moll Flanders, when | Slown's dress, which I had selected for the | 
the lectured upon black hair and the Penny pesbehio anevificn, wes hanlly put on to ofl te | 
Cyclopedia ; or the unblashing Mr. Brumma- fantastic brilliancy ; there was some pleasure | 
@em, when he exposed the whole art and mys- im thinking that if 1 fell (as fall T might, | 
tery of picking pockets. 1 found that to study although | felt pretty sure of my nerve and | 
eharacter—to search laboriously for appropei- akill,) I should die in the most almard costame | 
Ake costume—to spend hours in anzious| of the whole mamming wardrobe. | knew | 
Qhought before a looking-giass, trying to catch | that the hundre| thousand fools who came to | 
some fleeting aspect of fice, some sabtie peon gloat upon the daring act would want to see 


arity of gesturc—was like throwing down 3 my body after death; aud, while I had made | 


@mantlet of deflance to the world; lke try- arrangements to turn even this catastrophe to 
tng to benefit your fellow orvatares by invent. profitable posthumous ant, | was 

img a or vacoination. | that my corpse should present an instructive 
I mover did it; oh, no! but I saw many mise- picture. The terms of Jeremy Bentham’s will, 


rable visionaries around me who did. Poor | '® which he left his remains to science and 
devils! they are nearly all now in asylums or Houthwood Smith, could not have been stricter 


in workhouses ! than the last wil! and testament of Signor Lu- 


It ts never wise for a popular favorite to risk | BAtlee. 
an anti-climaz. When he feels that he has| The manager came iu with s gold watch in 
dome his best, or what is so considered by «| bis hand, very nervous at the delay, and fear- 
Glacerning public, he should gracefully retire ful that, at the cleventh hoar, I repented of my 
from that branch of his profession, leet by | ™*h”e*. 
foolishly lingering he should weaken asucoess- | “My dear sir," he said, “don't lot me hurry 
fal aprension. This is my rule of action, and | 7" *t #uch @ moment, bat the people are be- 
I have always observed it. After appearing in | &'=Uing to get impationt.” 
@ drama, which ran triumphantly for two hun- "Couldn't you murder a baby, a waiter, or 
dred nights, in the last scene of which | was something ef that kind,”’ I repliel, “to ap 
shot from the mouth of « cannon, I felt that | | Poses them?’ 
had reached the apex of my art, and that the “Str? be retarned, excitedly, not seeming 
most jedicious course would be to announce | comprehend me. 
my farewell performance. The manager was ‘*Buppose,"’ I said, ‘I feel heartsick, and 
attonished at my determination, not knowing | U2equal to the effort!" 
its cause; and I might have obtained atempo- | “ Mr. War-—-, I beg pardon, Signor Lunati 
wary advantage by « considerable increase of | 00,"’ gasped the manager and proprietor of the 
salary. Seeing nothing before me, however, | Royal Greenacre Gardens, “I trust 1 am deal- 
after euch a popular triumph of high art and | ing with a gentleman ’" 
pablic appreciation, but a down-hill series of ** You,” L replied; “bat gentlemen are ha 
representations, growing weaker and weaker, | | man, aud this experiment requires nerves that 
Tejected the offer, and bade a final adieu to the | are superhaman.” 

drama. “Mr, ———, Signor,"’ returned the manager, 

I believe, when | thus lef ths theatre in the | ‘this is no time for bandying words. There's 
full tide of my sucess, that | might have com. | fifty thousand people in and about my gardens, 
manded anything that a grateful public had to | who will tear everybody and everything to 
give, even to the costly suffrages of a select | pleces If they're disappointed —-'' 
constituency. | gare no encouragement to| “Of their prey,"’ | filled in. 
these friends who hinted at such a question-| ‘“Sir,"’ continued the manager, becoming 
able mark of distinction, but devoted all my | More and more excited, ‘1 don't understand 
attention te a more congenial and equally re. | you.” 
epectabie fleld of eaterprise—the Light rope. * Are they Christians '"’ I contioned, “are 


| found that public tions, prise-fighta, | they white ment" 
* a , ee “Sir,” repeated the gasping manager, “I 


They've paid their 








streyed by an improvement im taste and hu-| ‘Thank you, Signor,’’ he said, much re- 


manity; and thet when aay exhibition of a 


fallte bowing down with eager haman | 


soiled and battered dwarls, who felt inclined to , 
bound upon the giants’ shoulders, and wind | 
themselves im their hair, like star-Aish among | 


newly-raised carcases of buildings at no great | 


distance, was stormed like a fortress, at almost | 


; 


' 
i 
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mocents were smothered; house-tops were | 


Galliancs with suicide. | had hed enough of | no longer he. ered ever the feat, am enlighter- 
and sham in commesion with the le ad sediener could to nothing wonderful im i 


Lie upon ber beart. 


“he who toiled and labored 
For her daity bread 

“ee the velvet hanging» 
Of this stately bed 


Yew, thay did forgive her, 
Brought ber home at lat, 
“trove to cover over 


Their relentless past. 


Ab, they would have given 
Wealth, and name, and pride, 
To «ee her looking happy 
(nee before she died 


They strove hard to please her. 
But, when death is near, 

All you know is deadened- 
Hope, and joy, and fear. 


And, besides, one sorrow— 
Deeper still, one pain — 
: Was beyond them, healing 
Came to-day in vain. 


If she bad but lingered 
Just a few hours more ; 

Or had this letter reached her 
Just one day before ' 


| can almost pity 

Kven him to-day, ns 
Though he let this anguish 

Bat her heart away. 


Yet she never blamed him. 
One day you shall know 

How this sorrow happened 
It wae long ago. 


I have read his letter 
Many a weary year 

bor one word she bungered— 
There are thousands bere ' 


If she could bat hear it, 
Could but understand ' 
See, I put the letter 
In her cold white hand. 


Even these words, so longed for, 
Do not stir her ree 

Well, I should not marmear, 
For God jadges best 


> 


hhe needs ne more pity , 
Bat | mourn bie fate, 
When he hears ha» better 

Came a day too late. 

THE LOVER'S PRIDE. 
I believe there is no period of life so happy 
as that in which a thriving lover leaves his 
mistress after his first success. His joy is 
more perfect then than at the moment of his 
own absolute eager vow, and her half-assent- 
img blushes. Then he is thinking mostly of 
her, and is to a certain degree embarrassed by 
the effort necessary fer success. But when the 
promise has ouce been given to him, and he is 
able to escape into the domain of his own 
heart, he is as a conqueror who has mastered 
half a continent by his own strategy. It never 
ooours to him, he hanily believes that his suo- 
cess is no more than that which is the ordinary 
lot of mortal man. He never reflects that all 
the old married fogies whom he knows and 
despises, have just as much ground for pride, 
if euch pride were enduring; that every fat, 
silent, dull, somnolent old lady whom he sees 
and quiases, has at some period been deemed 
aa worthy a prize as his priveless galleon ; and 
#0 deemed by as bold a captor as himself, 
Some one has sald that every young mother, 
when her first child is born, regards the babe 
as the most wonderful production of that de- 
seription which the world has yet seem. And 
this, too, is true. But I doubt even whether 
that conviction, is so strong as the conviction 
ef the young successful lever, that he has 
achieved a triumph which abould ennoble him 
down to late generations. As he goes along 
he has a contempt for other men, for they 
know nothing of such a glory as his. As he 
pores over his Blackstone, he remembers that 
he does so, not so much that he may aequire 
law, as that he may acquire Fanny; and then 
all other porers over Blackstone are low and 
mean in his sight—are mercenary in their 
views and unfortunate in their ideas, for they 
have no Fanny in view. : 


Pieasenes or Correntweyt.—I have a rich 
neighbor that is always so busy that he has no 
leisure to laugh; the whole business of his 
life is to get money, and more money. He is 
still dradging on, saying that Solomon says, 
“The diligent hand maketh rich.” And it is 
true, indeed. But he considers not that it is 
not in the power of riches to make men happy, 
for it was wisely said, by a man of great ob- 
servation, “‘that there be as many miseries 
Deyond riches as om this side of them.’’ And 
yet God deliver us from a pinching poverty, 
and grant that, having a competency, we may 








mee to ge through one of the most | tainty upom 4 rope 4 hundred and fifty feet 
epon the arial repe that had ever | above the groand as upon the ground itself, 
presented \e the motice of a my Viniors fell off by degrens, and the ad- 
1 was Bigpor Lansiice amd | vamoed prices of admission wery considersbiy 
: aot was all, and even more, than | diminished. 
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A errrespoudent of the Lenden Field de 
scribes the fashioustie riders of ‘' Rotten Row'’ 
tm London, as follows :— 

Oh, wad some power the giflic gie us. 
To see ourvels 2 others sve us — Burns 

A slight sketch of some of the various phases 
of equestrianism exhibited dally im the ride in 
Hyde Park may perhaps amase your readers, 
as I am confident that there are more extraocr- 
dimary specimens of the bad, of, perhaps, I 
should rather say the ludicrous, school of 
equestriamism to be seen there than ever enter- 
ed the inventive brains of a ‘‘ Decrow, a Bat- 
ty, or a Cooke,"’ whose ‘‘ Scenes in the Cirele"’ 
ave quite eclipsed by the al fresco performers 
to be seen free gratis, for nothing, any fine 
afternoon in Rotten Row. 

The ladies, of course, take the precedence, 
and I must do them the justice to say that 
they are less open to the accusation of making 
themselves conspicuous by the assumption of 
peculiarities in dress and manner than the 
gentlemen, though they certainly show a weak- 
nees in favor of gay colors and feathers, as to 
the propriety of which there is, to say the 
least of it, a considerable diff of opinion ; 
yet etill Ioan ventare to draw the attention of 
the fair equestrians, and of your numerous 
readers, to no less than five diferent varieties 
of performers, and each fair lady can, of course, 
examine herself as to which of these classes 
she belongs. 

1. The shape of jelly. Many fair equestrians 
seem to think that the more motion they can 
give their bodies while on horseback the more 
gracefal and attractive is their appearance. 
That, I can assure them, is a very great mis- 
take, and the ides that a lady's head is, as it 
were, only tacked on loosely to her shoulders, 
and in some danger of coming off, is anything 
bat agreeable to the spectator or becoming to 
the fair lady. I am, however, very far from 
advocating an unnatural stiffness. 

2. The spread eagle appears with her elbows 
held out alarmingly far from her side, and her 
hands well out before her, so that her body is 
as much disunited as it well can be. This 
style seems adopted for the purpose of display, 
and, while challenging criticism, seems to ex- 
prees the words, ‘‘This is the way to do it;" 
and as it is 60 stiff, and far too elaborate, it is 
not by any means to be commended. 

3. The corkscrew is & much inferior variety 
to the last, and the specimens, | am sorry to 
say, are rather more numerous. If ladies will 
not endeaver to sit straight on their horses, s0 
as to be able to look straight before their 
horee's head, aud while sitsing crooked try to 
rise in the stirrup while trotting, the cork- 
screw movement is inevitable; and no perfeo- 
tion of figure, taste in dress, or beauty in the 





+} aaimal on which she is mounted, can by apy 


possibility render a ‘‘ corkscrew’’ otherwise 
than execedingly ungraceful. 

4. The look at-me seat is that practised by a 
few young ladies who, when not going at a 
smart—extra smart—canter, keep their horses 
in a perpetual fret; and the foam-covered bit 
and restless movements of the animal make 
the spectator sometimes think that the fair 
equestrian 

Provokes the eaper that she seems to chide. 


I am aware that the above appearances are 
sometimes caused by natural fretfulness of 
temper, and at other times by the saddle ha- 
ving shifted in the course of the afternoon's 
ride so as to beceme uneasy to the horse; buy 
from the smile of conscious enjoyment that 
often bedeoks the face of his fair burden, I am 
inclined to think that the horse gets frequent 
sly hints that these capricious movements are 
not disagreeable to her. Oh, fye! 

5. The quite at home seat requires no remarks 
from me, except te congratulate the fair, (and 
lam happy to say numerous ladies come under 
this heading), on the possession of that which 
is in itself so graceful and becoming, for a lady 
with a good figure, well dressed, properly 
mounted, and with a good seat on horseback, 
seldom appears to more advantage ; and long 
may they continue to practice and epjoy that 
graceful exercise which gives brilliancy to the 
eyes and complexions, and healthful vigor to 
the frames of England's fairest daughters. 

And now a few words as to the gentlemen. 

1. The lounge ia & much more difficult seat 
to acquire in perfection than at first sight may 
appear to the unitiated observer. A first-class 
*lounge’’ must be an excellent horseman; he 
must know his horse well, and the animal 
must be a thoroughly well-broken park hack, 
and accustomed to a crowd, otherwise he will 
be sure to come to grief. The point to be 
studied while acting the part of a “lounge’’ 
ia the appearance of a total obliviouaness of 
everything and everybody, self included, at 
the time—-a careless abandon in attitude, and 
an especial forgetfulness that the “lounge’’ 
happens to be in the saddle at the time. I saw 
a “lounge’’ reminded of things terrestrial in a 
very effectual manner awhile ago; he was a 
very fine specimen, and had evidently studied 
hard to become one; he was cantering in a 
sleepy sort of manner on the wrong side of 
Rotten Row, and of course not looking which 
way he was going, when he was suddenly 
brought in collision with a groom galloping 
after his master, and not expecting to meet 
any person going in the opposite direction, and, 
as the ‘‘lounge’’ was sitting loosely, he and 
his horse were both gravelled, but without 
more damage than a tailor could rectify. Any- 
ene with the requisite qualifications, who likes 
to practise assidulously the hints I have brief- 
ly given above, may hope in the course of 
time to be perhaps taken some day for ‘‘ a real 
lounge." 

2 The foreigner is mach addicted to long 
stirraps and fast trotting, and being generally 
all hat, beard, and mustachios, makes himself 
an object of attention, mixed with a consider- 
able amount of ridicule; but as he seems 
pleased with his own performance, and the 
spectators do what he wishes, vis. : look at 
and laugh at him, he may be said to make 
himself as conspicuous as he by any possibility 
oan desire. 

3. The horsey is a style of equestrianism 
that evidently challenges observation and eri- 
tictsm, as the whole turn-out is se elaborately 
got up, from the round, narrow brimmed hat, 





eut-away coat, long- bodied waisteoat, and very 














that & & qvidemt the THE FIRST LAD 
ee See —— ¥ PEEL. 
taken fer vather fash | Sir Hobert Pesl, tle fret baronct and the 
groom out of place. | say ow! , beoanre, cond manefacturer of the name, tmberited ay 
if he had been in place, and im bis place, he hia father's enterprise, ability, amd industry 
Row in livery behind | His position at starting im life was little shen, 


they live, move, and have their being on horse- 
back. 

4. Out for the day 00 evidently is determined 
to have his pound ef (borse) flesh for his 
money, that, as he urges his screw up and down 
the ride, generally going faster than the unfor- 
tunate quadruped on which he is seated, but 
which he cannot be said to ride, and as he 
wipes his dewy brow, he must find st the end 
of the day that, from various causes, be is con- 
siderably lighter than when he first clambered 
into the saddle. 

I coald enlarge upon many other varieties of 
the equestrian order to be seen every day in 
Retten Row, sach as “the would be military,’’ 
*the eocentric,"’ the tongs," &c., bat your 
space has already been occupied quite suffi- 
ciently, and your readers will perceive that in 
Rotten Row they will find an inexhaustible 
amount of humorous scenes out of the circle 
to amuse them, and a spectacle which, take it 
for all in all, canvot be equalled anywhere. 

CHASSEUR. 


STEP-MOTHERS. 


It is not pure Elysium to be the stepmother 
of fine kicking stepdaughters, nor is there 
anything very sentimental in the mode in 
which the stepmother ie generally introduced 
fato her new home. Let us suppose that a 
widower has married his first wife for love, 
tha he has been tenderly attached to her, and 
that they and their children have made up a 
very happy family party. A dark day comes, 
and the wife dies. At first the husband is 
overwhelmed with grief, and the children feel 
some sort of sorrow too. But the business of 
life must gq on. There is dinner every day 
to order—there are accounts to keep—eervants 
to hire and discharge—lessons to learn and to 
superintend. The widower finds that all this 
is too much for him. If he leaves everything 
in the hands of a servant or governess, he 
knows that he is probably cheated and cer- 
tainly bullied, and his daughters are under the 
care of a person in an inferior position of life. 
If he gets a female relation to keep house, he 
is exposed to all the difficulties that accompany 
governing a house through the medium of an 
inmate who has no legitimate authority in it. 
At last he begins to think that he had better 
give his establishment a new mistress. He 
looks about. As to love, he makes no pre- 
tence of it whatever. He does not marry be- 
cause he likes, but because he cannot help it. 
In many instances his fortune is not sufficient 
for more than the children of the first wife ; 
and therefore, if he is prudent, he requires a 
little money with his second. Still, for vari- 
ous reasons, he can generally succeed in his 
search. There are so many women without 
any home or recognized position, and so many 
who are ashamed of remaining unmarried and 
afraid of a solitary old age, that he is pretty 
sure to light upon one who will come to terms 
with him. Bat then it is a pure bargain. In 
return for an establishment, the lady agrees to 
marry without love, and to make the care of 
another woman's daughters one of the duties 
of her married life. She knows that she is 
married because it is convenient for the widower 
to marry her—and she knows her own very 
prosaic reasons for entering into the engage- 
ment. 

Bat if little sentiment exisis, the call of duty 
is clear; and many a stepmother who subse- 
quently meets with abuse starts with a desire 
to do her duty. How hard it is to perform a 
duty where senti t is conspicnously absent, 
those who know can tell; and she soon comes 
upon her trials. The children are prepared to 
give her all the trouble they can. They re- 
member the kindnesses and forget the weak- 
nesses of their own mother. Every old ser- 
vant who is found fault with tells them pri- 
vately how different things were in their dear 
mamma's time. Every novel they read treats 
the injustice and cruelty of stepmothers as a 
fact as clearly ascertained and as invariable as 
that bees make honey, or that wool comes 
from sheep. Every fault the stepmother com- 
mits is seized on as a sign that she is true to 
the character of her class; and the children 
triumph in the vindication of a general truth. 
Nor is she sure of receiving support from the 
husband. For it was part of his bargain that 
he should be comfortable at home ; and if fa- 
mily disputes render him uncomfortable, he 
complains that the terms of the agreement have 
not been observed. He is apt to side with the 
children as against a legal wrong-doer. The 
wife, although she may have married prosaic- 
ally, does not like to stand this—she does not 
like to be set at naught im her own house, and 
she determines to get the better of her hus- 
band. Every source of domestic anarchy thus 
becomes increased, until the entire house is 
plunged into all the miseries of a sort of civil 
war. But the poor stepmother bears the entire 
blame ! 

In some cases, however, the stepmother’s 
rule is not only submitted to, but lovingly ac- 
quieseed in. And when this happens, you 
will almost invariably find that all the parties 
concerned—whatever their station in life—are 
very superior people. 


Cocutmsy.—No woman can be a lady who 
would wound or mortify another. No \*atter 
how beautiful, how refined, how cultivated she 
may be, she is in reality coarse, and the innate 
vulgarity of her natare manifests itself here. 
Uniformly kind, courteous and palite treatment 
of all persons, is ene mark of « trues woman, 
and of a true man, also. 













mined to begin the business of cotton printing 
which he had by this time learnt from hie father 
on his own account. His uneie, James Mawory, 


of the business; but it was said of him, aaj 


paratively small sum, near the then 

cant town of Bury, where the works long afie 
continued to be be known as ‘ The Ground ;" 
and, a few wooden sheds having been ran up, 
the firm commenced their cotton-printing busi. 
nees in a very humble way, in the year 17%, 
adding to it that of cotton-spinning a few yean 
later. The frugal style in which the partners 


a lodger. The sum which the latter first pald 
for board and lodging was only eight shillings, 
week; but Yates, considering this too litt, 
insisted on the weekly payment being increas 
od a shilling, to which Peel at first demurred, 
and a difference between the partners tek 
place, which was sventually compromised by 


the lodger paying an advance of sixpence s 


week. William Yates’s eldest child was a girl, 
mamed Ellen; and she very soon became a 
especial favorite with the young lodger. Os 
returning from his hard day's work at “The 
Ground,” he would take the little girl upon his 
knee, and say to her, ‘‘ Nelly, thou bonny lit 
tle dear, wilt thou be my wife ?”* to which the 
child would readily answer, ‘“‘Yés,” as any 
child would do. “Then I'll wait for thes, 
Nelly; I'll wed thee and none else.” And 
Robert Peel did wait. As the girl grew is 
beauty towards womanhood, his determination 


ther’s partner had nursed upon his knee, be 
came Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady Peel, the 
mother of the future Prime Minister of Bag 
land. Lady Peel was a noble and beautiful we 
man, fitted to grace any station in life. She 
possessed rare powers of mind, and was, @ 
every emergency, the high souled and faithtal 
counsellor of her husband. For many yearsafter 
their marriage, she acted as his amanusnsis, 
conducting the principal part of his business 
correspondence ; for Mr. Peel himself was an 
indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. 
Bhe died in 1803, only three years after the 
baronetcy had been conferred upon her hue 
band. It is said that London fashionable life— 
so untike what she had been acoustomed to # 
home—proved injurious to her health ; and old 
Mr. Yates was afterwards accustomed to say, 
“If Robert hadn’t made our Nelly a ‘Lady,’ 
she might ha’ been living yet.’’—Smiles’s Self- 
Help. 


Maxixe Love.—There is no such process ss 
making love. The article cannot be mamufac- 
tured. It is the spontaneous growth of the 
heart. Or rather it springs from a spiritual 
seed planted in a warm material soil, and 
half a passion-flower, and half a heaveniy e1- 
otic. As the soul sarvives the body, so the 
divine essence of love survives its passional 
instinct. This is always the case where the 
sentiment is genuine. But unfortunately spt- 
rious love is as common as spurious money, 
and as frequently passes current. Many met 
fancy themselves deeply in love, who have 20! 
the slightest idea of what the feeling, in i 
purity and plentitade, really is. Such person 
mistake mere passion for affection. Their love, 
as they call it, lacks the divine leaves. It# 
coarse, selfish, unregulated, and being wholly 
“of the earth, earthy,” is sure to be epheme 
ral. No true woman was ever made perms 
nently happy by such love as thia ; but ales! 
how many place faith in it, and after giving ® 
exchange for it all the wealth of their heart, 
find too late that they have made a blind sed 
thriftless bargain. 

Turowixe Ssowsatis.—The following pa® 
graph is from the Dublin Chronicle, of 27th # 
December, 1787 :— 

“The practice of throwing snowballs in th 
public streets is not less dangerous in its oo* 
sequences than fatal in its effects, an instape 
of which occurred last Monday evening :—4 
gentleman passing through Marybone Las 
was hit by a fellow in the face with « larg 
snowball, upon which he immediately palled 
out a pistol, pursued the man, and shet bit 
dead. Those deluded people are therefore * 
tioned against such practices, as in similar et 
cumstances they are liable, by Act of Parlit 
ment, to be shot, without any prosecution # 
damage accruing to the person who show! 
fire.’’ 

Srasmu Provense.—Water that has rus 7 
will turn no mill. Love, a horse, and mose?; 
carry a man through the world. Three thief 
kill a man; a hot sun, supper, and trouble 
To shave an ass is a waste of lather. If 
gossip is not in her own house, she is in so" 
body else's. Don’t speak i! of the year til # 
is over. Every race has its liar, wantos, 
thief. The mother-in-law forgets she was oo 
a daughter-in law. A mewing cat is no mons 
She must be fond of greens who kisses the 6 
demer. Men are as for kind deeds * 
qhe sea is when you fling it 2 cup of water 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


BY MRS. ALFRED M. MUNSTER. 
They are gone—the wreathed flowers 
Round the columns fade and droop. 
White and cold, from crimson niches, 
(Heameth many a marble group. 
"Tis the dreareet hour time numbers, 
Cheerless herald of the dawn, 
Whea the veil that hides the future 
From the past seems half withdrawn. 


Now the minstre!’s strain is silent, 
The laughing guests are fown, 

And bemde the hearths dali ember+ 
Sits the revels’ queen alone 

Rich the robe that floats around her, 
Changing like the mallard’s neck, 

And mew-pure the pearis that shimmer 
Through the dark-brown hair they deck 


But her weary thoughts have wandered 
To a glen far, far away, 

Where to-night the moon is shining, 
And the mountain stream at play. 

She can see the quiet homestead, 
Ivy-grown frem base to roof, 

And the checkered sunshine stealing 
Through the larches’ pensile woof 


She remembers how the robin 
In the autumn sunset sang, 
Aad the skylark’s liquid carol 
Through the bright June morning rang 
Ah! though Hope may o'er the future 
Rose-hued radiance freely cast, 
Yet she lacks the tender glory 
Which Remembrance lends the past. 


And the lady, sad and lonely, 
Yearns this night to see once more 
Roenes and faces |oved and longed for 
In the joyous days of yore ; 
But in vain—the bright gieo-river 
Shall flow backward from the main. 
Bre the twain who met beside it, 
Long ago, shall meet again. 


Wake! such dreams unnervo the spirit 
Well thou know’st the past ¢s past, 
And on all thy glad youth's treasures 
Thy bright eyes have looked their last. 
Now for others shine the mountains, 
Purple in the runset glow, 
And to other ears are uttered 
Vows like those of long ago. 


Then be happy as thou mayest, 

As thy choice, so is thy fate ; 

Thou didst yield life's choicest blessing 
Teo secure one dassiing bait. 

If the fruit hath turned to ashes, 
If the gold hath turned to clay, 

Yet let none behold thy mourning 
For the boon that's past away. 


Dry thy tears, enjoy thy guerdon, 
Let the heart thou bast betrayed 
Mourn above the wreck and ruin 
Which thy vain ambition made. 
For thyeelf—with rank and riches 
Thou bast cast thy brilliant lot 
Then be calm, and pray to Heaven 
That the old time be forgot. 
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“Tus 


MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 

Sunday morning rose. Arthur Danesbury 
attended divine service at St. Paul’s, and then 
bent his course westward to Lord Temple’s 
house at Kensington. The service at St. Paul's 
was over early, and Lord and Lady Temple 
had not returned from church. But they soon 
followed him in, and greeted him with glei 
surprise. He inquired, not without anxiety, 
after Lord Temple's health. 

““T am getting strong again,’’ was the reply. 
** When did you come to town ’’’ 

“On Friday morning. But I have been en- 
gaged, and could not get as far as this. I can 
stay with you to-day. How is my little god- 
son r’ ’ 

** You shall judge for yourself,”’ answered 
Isabel. ‘‘You never saw such a lovely ehild 
as he grows, Arthur—and so good.’’ 

** Never was such a child before—in his mo- 
ther’s eyes,’’ cried Lord Temple. 

** Now Reginald! You know that he is lovely 
—and good.’ 

“To he sure. Takes after his father in 
beth rerpacts,"’ gravely responded Lord Tem- 
ple. 

They laughed at this. 
the room laughing. 

“Tam glad to see you looking so much 
stronger,”’ observed Arthur; when left alone 
with his brother-in-law. ‘‘I had grave fears 
that you would never be strong again. Inthe 
spring, when I was here at the child’s chris- 
tening, and you were, so to say, well—I had 
my doubts of you." 

“ Ay, my renewed life is a blessing I did not 
deserve."’ 

“Have you persevered in your resolution 
of keeping to water!" inquired Arthur. 

“Yea, thank God! And I will persevere, 


And Isabel quitted 


by His help—persevere to the end. All that | ing 


day, when I lay dying, as I and everybody 
thought, my inward prayer was, that (iod 
would mercifally renew my life to me—as He 
@id to Hezekiah. Not for the sake of the life ; 
the living longer in the world; it was not for 
that I so earnestly prayed, but that I might 
be enabled to atone for the past. Almost by s 
miracle, I was raised up. The medical men 
said it Was a miracle to them; and I am sure 
it was to me; for | had every sensation of s 
dying man. After meroy so great accorded 
me, so direct an answer to my earnest prayer, 
how could I relapse into a careless or evil 
life? It was prolonged to me to redeem it ; 


this was, that | would never drink anything 
bat water, se leng as 1 should live. Wine and 
strong drink had Ted me on to most of the ill 
I had committed ; they never shall again.” 
“ Water ia the only certain safeguard in 
such a case as yours,'’ remarked Arthur, 
“Tt is,” assented the viscount. 


quantity; but, were I to retura to 
might take too much, as I often. used te do; 
therefore | keep the temptation at arm's length. 
Yet I have not escaped being tempted, even 
since wy raising up—I shall never call it by 
any other name, Arther.'’ 


my resolution. I was Aelped to keep it,"’ add- 
ed Lord Temple, reverently. 

** Medical men little know the {ll they do, in 
pressing stimulants upon patients who are re- 
covering from ilinesa,”’ cried Arthar Danes- 
bary. ‘A man rises from his bed as you did, 
weak, emaciated, trembling, a living skeleton. 
He cannot yet take very substantial food, and 
his doctor immediately orders him port wine— 
a glass a day, or two glasses, or three, as the 
ease may be, by way of getting up his strength. 
Many, many have become intemperate from 
only this slight beginning. They learn to like 
the wine, and to crave for it; they continue its 
use, after health has returned, in gradually 
imoreasing quantities, and the rest is easy.” 

“I de believe you. I am convinced that it 
is so. Wanting the moral power to resist, 
and the better and higher safeguard, which | 
trast I have now within me, I should have 
been quite as ready to drink as my medical 
men were to order, and should have gone on 
from bad to worse. When Isabel was reco- 
vering, after the boy was born, they told her 
she must take double stout and port wine— 
that she must. After the first day or two, she 
did not dispute the point with them, but quiet- 
ly let them believe, if they chose, that she did 
take it.” 

* An4 drank only water !"’ 

“Ofcourse. You know Isabel never takes 
anything else. She got strong none the slower 
for it, and I am sure the child lost nothing by 
the bargain. He really is a beautiful boy, Ar- 
thur,"’ added Lord Temple, ‘‘ but if I were to 
admit it before Isabel, she'd be prouder of him 
than she already is, and be for showing him off 
te the public in a glass case.’’ 

“ How do you manage to abstain from wine 
when dining with your friends t”’ 

“Oh, I have put it hitherto on the soore of 
my damaged inside, where the bullet went,” 
laughed Lord Temple.. ‘‘The time may come, 
when I shall avow fearlessly my true reason, 
that water is better for the body, and better for 
the soul.” 

“IT wish you would,’’ earnestly spoke Ar- 
thor. , 

“It will come. Rome wasn’t built in a day. 
Beme of these days I may rise in my place in 
the House, and astonizh the Lords by avowing 
that I have taken up the temperance cause, 
and call upon them, as good men and true, to 


legialate for it.'’ 
“TI pray that I may live to see the day,” 
aspirated Arthur Danesbury. ‘‘ Much depends 


on you, of the higher orders: you make the 
laws, you are set in lofty places, you are the 
mighty counsellors of England’s Queen. You 
might effect much, if you gave yourselves up, 
heart and spirit, to look into, and strive to 
cheok, this monster evil.’’ 

“The government might effect more than it 
does,"’ said Lord Tample. ‘It might render 
the laws and the duty, affecting spirits, more 
stringent ; it might close up some of the gin 
and beer shops ; it might help in other ways. 
But, to suddenly convert the British commu- 
nity, from a toping people, into a sober people, 
is not in their power. Government cannot say 
to a man ‘I wil) not permit you to touch beer, 
spirits, or wine, for they are not good fer you?!’’ 
or, ‘I will allow you but a moderate portion of 
each ;’ it is impossible. Such a ¢éhange must 
come from « man’s own will and heart.’’ 
‘Undoubtedly it must. Still, much might 
be done towards it) The outward attractions 
of the gin palaces, their floods of light, might 
be put down. Why should they display a 
nightly flluamination, more than other trades! 
If all shops were like them we should require 
no street lamps. These flaring establishments 
are the worst temptation to the poor, that ever 
were invented or permitted. It is all very 
plausible to say, man is a free agent, and need 
not enter them, unless he choose; but it is 
man’s nature to yield to temptation, especially 
when it is thrown attractively in his way, as 
are these gin palaces. I was in one last night, 
Temple.”’ 

You!" 

‘*T, myself. I wanted to see a person on 
urgent business, and was told I might catch 
him there. I waited there for hours. And 
the scenes | witnessed kept me awake al! night. 
I never closel my eyes till daylight. Misery, 
misery, nothing but misery. There lies an 
awful responsibility for guilt, somewhere.’’ 
“The question is, with whom does lie the 
reeponsibility,’’ remarked Lord Temple. 

“It might do some good, Temple, if you 
would move that the House should canse a re- 
tarn to be made, for one whole year, of all the 
crimes, accidents, and offences committed by 
parties when ander the ipflaence of intoxica- 
tion,” said Arthur, after a pause. ‘It might 
be productive of more benefit than some of the 
parliamentary returns are, for I cannot but 
think it would startle the legislature into act- 
**You zhould get one of the Commons to do 
that,’’ laughed Lord Temple. ‘‘It is in their 
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thought I never sheald ; bat with the habit of 
drinking it, the liking came. I am eure, alse, 
that my general health is better for it. I quee- 
tion whether I shoald have wholly recovered, 
hed I taken again to stimulants; perhaps 
might not have lived many menths. Andi 
will tell you another thing it is benefiting, and 
that’s my pocket. I shall have my affhire 
straight in half the time that we looked for.'’ 

“Have you seen Robert lately f"' 

“No. Isabel was wondering what had be- 
come of him. That was a mad trick of his, 
the selling out.” 

* Yea, it was,"’ said Arthur, sadly. “We 
éid not know of it at home. He is going all 
wrong, | fear.’ 

“I fear 90, too,"’ said Lord Temple. ‘' Drink, 
again |"’ 

At this moment, Isabel came in, tossing an 
infant of nine or ten months old. There was 
no mistake about his being a beautiful child, 
with his mother's clear, intelligent eyes, and 
his father's refined mouth. His whie frock 
was tied up with blue ribbons, and his little 
fat arms were beating the air. 

“There, Arthur,'’ said his mother to him, 
go to your namesake, and uncle, and god- 
papa.”’ 

Arthur Danesbury took him, awkwardly, it 
must be confessed, and little Master Arthar 
immediately rewarded him by seiaing upon his 
whiskers. Arthur the elder eried oat, 

“Give him back; you are not a nurse at all,’’ 
sald Isabel; ‘‘ you should see what a famous 
one Reginald is.’ 

‘*He has been in practice,"’ said Arthur, 

“T have net.”’ 

“Do you ever intend to be in practice f”’ re- 
turned Isabel, in a graver tone, which bore its 
own meaning, whilst Lord Temple carried the 
ohild across the room, playing with him. 

‘No one can answer for the futare, Isabei.'' 

‘*T once thought your choice of a wife would 
fall upon. Shall I say!"’ 

“If you like." 

“ Mary Heber."’ 

A alight color flushed his face. He did not 


speak. 

** Was I right or wrong, Arthur !"’ continued 
Lady Temple. 

‘Right: inasmuch as that, if I ever de 
marry, I would prefer her to all the world,” 

“ Does Mary know it f’" 

** Not from me—in a direct manner," 

‘Indirectly, | presume. May J ask, Arthur, 

why you do not marry tf" 
“T have had too much anxiety and care 
upon me to think seriously of it,”’ he said, in 
alow tone. ‘And! do not know that! could 
afford it." 

“ What!" she exclaimed, in astonishment. 
Not afford it ?’’ 

“Things have being going backwards with 
us for a long while, Isabel. Not with the busi- 
ness; but our expenses have so ihorbased. 
They are a fearful drain."’ 

‘You mean the beys’ expenses—thelr ex- 
travaganoce ’"’ 

“Yes. Robert's have been--I will not tell 
you what; and William's and Lionel’s not 
despicable. Were I to inform my father now 
that I had rerolved to marry, I candidly tell 
you that he would have difficulty in flading me 
a suitable allowance.”’ 

“But you are a partner. You have a share 
to a certain extent,’’ debated Isabel. 

‘Bat what I had accumulated I have been 
obliged to put back into the business: we 
could not have carried it on without. And, 
for three years, I have not drawn my full 
share.”’ 

‘Is it possible? Arthur, you are sacrificing 
your prospects to the others.’’ 

“There has been no help for it. The lia- 
bilities they incurved in London had to be pro- 
vided for, to avoid disgrace. My visit to town 
now is caused by—by an act of Robert’s’’—he 
did not choose to speak more explicitly— 
‘(whioh will cost ux £1,000."" 

‘How wrong! how wicked of him !"’ 

“I would put up cheerfully with all we 
have lost, if I could but see them renounce 
their habit of drinking. It grows upon them 
all.” 

“All! Even upon William ?"’ 

‘Yea, upon William. He was decidedly bet- 
ter at the period of his marriage, but he is re- 
lapeing again. Lionel is much worse.’’ 

‘(What does Mra. Danesbury say to this?" 

‘*Bhe is bitter against William, bat ever 
ready to find excuses for Robert and Lionel ; 
though William indulges, and has indulged, 
far less than either of them. I think this last 
exploit of Robert's will startle her.”’ 
“Why did be sell out, Arthur? 
comes here.’’ 

‘*We did not hear of it at Kastborough. I 
was going to ask you, Why ’”’ 

“IT donot know. He does not come here. 
A considerable time ago he called, and was 
closeted with Reginall. I found afterwards he 
had come to borrow money."’ 

** Was it lent him f’’ 

“Two hundred pounds. Ue has not been 
What is he going to do with 


He never 


here since. 
himself ?’"” 
** Lead an idle life at Eastborough, I expect. 
I have orders to carry him down with me. He 
must be got away from London, unless we wish 
to be quite ruined.”’ 

“Indeed I would not have him at East 
borough, were I papa,'’ exclaimed Lady Tem- 
ple. ‘‘He should be left to himself, te take 
the consequences of his folly. Papa is not re- 
sponsible for him, as if he were a boy.”’ 

'* The consequences might be more serious 
than you imagine, my dear,’’ was the grave 
answer. ‘‘No; he must come home."’ 

‘*Does mamma make the evening home 
more cheerfal !’’ 

‘(Quite the contrary. I frequently sit in 
my own room, or go to Mra. Philip Danes- 





department.’’ 


be the first point to occupy my attention.’’ | 
* Do you think of entering it?! I wish you 
wonuld.”’ 

“The thought has crossed my mind at 
times,’’ replied Arthur. ‘I may, some day : 
as you observe, of your rising in your place to 
astonish the peers. Have you learned yet to 
like the water !’’ 

“A long while ago. If you put water and 
wine before me now, | would take the former 





to strive to piease God; to be useful to my 
fellow-men; and my first resolution towards 





from preference. I did not like it at first—I 


bury’s; sometimes to William’s.’’ 


“If ever I enter Parliament, the prevalence | ‘‘ How bard it must be for Lionel! You say children should grow up. Of coarse that could 
of intemperance, and its possible remedy, shaN | be grows wore, instead of better. Does he | only be done by abjuring them himself; and he 


mean to take his degree ?’’ 

**Taabel, if he can only cure hluself of his 
unhappy propensity, be will do that, and | 
everything else that he ought. His wishes to | 
do right are sincere, and he is clever in bis | 
profession ; but he lets drink stupify away his | 
time and his energies.’’ 

** And what of William r’’ 

“*Well—I hardly know what to tell you. 
We had great hopes that his marriage wa 


do wonders; and, both before it and after it, | therefore makes the sacrifice: and a real sacri-| im your face. 
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he was quite steady. Bet latterly he has been 
out again im an eveming, aad has, to my know. 
ledge, goue heme intoxicated. it is « cruel 
thing, se to apeak of twe brothers; bat I 
fear that Lionel is jest new William's evil 
genius.”’ © 

“Lionel! In what way f"’ 

“He is everlastingly after William ; enticing 
him out, and leading to drink. As long as 
temptation is net thrown palpably in Wil- 
Mam's way, he keeps sober; but, let anybedy 
arge it on him, and he succumbs. I de not 
believe William is se much a slave to liquor in 
itself, as to the inability to resist partaking of 
it, when set before him. Lionel, on the con- 
trary, is ao slave to it; he loves it; and there 
lies the difference bet ween them."’ 

“Why does not papa forbid Lionel to go 
after William "’ 

“My dear, they are no longer boys, that they 
can be controlled,’ replied Arthur, “ they are 
men. My father has spoken to him, and urged 
it upon his good feeling mot to induce William 
to drink. Mrs. Philip met Lionel last week, 
and gave him a sound chastisement, as far as 
her tongue could de it." 

“What did Lionel say f"' 

“Only laughed, im his easy, careless way, 
and said William was older (han he, and it was 
hardly fair to blow him, Lionel, up for Wil- 
liam's mis doings.’ 

‘There is good deal in that,"’ mused Isa- 
bel. ‘* William is the elder of the two, anda 
married man. He ought te have the moral 
strength, to resist any temptation that Lionel 
could bring upon him.'' 

“ Ought! there it all lies, Ieabel. If we 
could but do as we ought, we should be good 
men. Lord Temple tells me that he still keeps 
to water; I think he is striving te de as he 
ought."’ 

“Ob, yes, and he will do it,"’ she said, with 
quiet happiness. ‘' He is going the right way 
He hes found out wuens to look 
and strength. That dreadful duel, 

thought would have killed me 
time, has tarned oat to have been a 


‘All things work together for good to them 
that love God,"’ whispered Arthur, pressing 
his lips to her forehead. ‘' Whatever sorrow 
may betide, remember that, my sister."’ 

* No sorrow, such as that was, can ever be- 
fall me again, with reference to my husband,"’ 
she answered, the tears standing in her vyes. 
“Tam quite certain that in conduct he wili 
keep right now; I have a positive, inward 
conviction of it, and sohashe. And if death 
were to come to him, though very grievous for 
us, aud for me hardly to be borne, we should 
only part in the sare hope of meeting and 
bdwelling together hereafter. But oh, Arthur! 
that other death! when he was suddenly out 
down in his sins! without heaving found 
Christ, or done a single thing to please (od in 
all his life! I do believe it would have killed 
me, had he died. He has gone with me to the 
Communion table,’ she added, sinking her 
voice still lower. ‘‘Ouly think of that! And 
he never went before in all his life, save the 
Sunday after he was confirmed, and then, he 
says, be should have been better away, for he 
went through the mony, as a my, 
entirely in a matter-of-course sort of way. I 
used to ask him to go with me after our mar. 
riage, when we were staying in Paris and at- 
tended the Ambassador's Chapel, and he would 
laugh and say he was not good enough. Hut 
he has been at last; he went of his own ac 
cord, without my speaking of it; and I can see 
that in time he will go regularly. It has made 
me so happy, so thankfal."’ 

‘How much longer am I to be nurse!’ 
called oat Lord Temple, from the opposite end 
of the room. 

Isabel laughed. 

“Why do you not bring him here, Keg!- 
naldf You have kept him yourself.’’ 

‘But the young Turk has got his eyes and 

hands on thie shining curtain bracket. If I 
take him away, he may deafen Arthur's ears 
with screams; and they are not used to the 
masic."’ 
Isabel rose, and took the baby. Bat if he 
had lost the curtain ornament, he had found 
his mother, and did not cry. Hhe summoned 
the nurse, who carried away the child. 

**T need not ask if you intend to make him a 
water drinker,’’ said Arthur. 

** No, that you need not,’’ heartily responded 
Lord Temple, ‘neither he, nor any of his 
brothers and sisters who may come after him, 
shall ever touch aught but water while I con 
tro] them. I don’t know what they may do 
alterwards.”’ 

‘*Train up achild in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.' That was spoken by a wiver man than 
either you or I, Temple,"’ said Arthar Danes 
bary. 

** Dinner, my lady,"’ cried a servant, open- 
ing the door. 

** We dine early on Sandays,'’ remarked the 
viscount, as he fellowed his wife and Arthur 
to the dining-room. ‘‘Isabel has got me into 
the habit—and we find it to bea good one: 
more particularly as regards the convenience of 
the servants. lut—talking about getting into 
good habits—do you kuow that St. (ieorge has 
become a water drinker !'’ 

“Has he! St. George !’’ 

‘He dimed here a fortnight ago, and wine 
was placed on the table, as usual when we 
have apy one with us, for I don’t force my 
temperate habite upon my guests,’ continued 


af 


fe 





’ 


Lord Temple. ‘‘ But St. George said I might 
order the wine off again; he had given op 
drinking it.’’ 


* Did he give his motive?’ 
“Simply that—sering so much evil arising 
from indulgence in it, especially to young men, 





he had come to the determination to banish | 
wine and beer from his own table, Lefore his 


has done it."’ 
“ And bis wife also,’ added Lsabe! 
Arthur looked op, amused. 
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Santon Po ST ee 
lots.” 


“Ab,” interposed Lovd Temple, ‘tf people 
were only brought up to drink water, as you 
two werw, it ls a sacrifice the werld weald know 
little ef." 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A Stee vewewe man. 
; a 

Arthas took pave of Lord and Lady 
at the church door, as they were going in for 
evening service, and proceeded towards the 
Golden Bagle. The shops were closed, every 
shop he passed; but the gin shops were open 
and lighted up, outeide 


F 
i 
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plers, for the last two or three hours, tm the 


Arthar tucked his arm withia his own, and led 
him out. The landlord followed : he had caught 
a word of the recognition. 

“Oh, alr,"* he anid to Arthur Dancobary, “is 
Ae your brother t’’ 

** He ia.’ 

‘T couldn't have believed it. Why, sir, you 
and he are as opposite as light and dark.’’ 

“Ay,” returned Arthur; “he has made @ 
friend of wine; I. of water. Good-evening, 
my friend. I thank yeu for your courtesy.’’ 

“Bir, good-evening to you," replied the land- 
lord, and a bow of greater respect he had never 
made to any one. 

“ Where are you lodging t"’ inquired Arthur 
of his brother. 

“* It'a—it's—not far," hicouped Robert. ‘I 
can't take you there.'’ 

“ Why bot | ade 

**Tt's—it's a shabby place." 

“Oh, never mind that. I have come on 
perpose to dee it. Is this the way! Come, 
Robert."’ 

His tone was deolaive, his manner comimand- 
ing, and the poor half-witted man yielded to It 
like a child, He led the way to a dirty house 
in the vicinity of Tottenham Court Read, the 
door of which stood open. Robert began stum- 
bling up the dark stalroase. 

“Can I get a light from anywhere!" in- 
quired Arthur, totally unable to see, and heat. 
tating to follow him. 

‘I-—I've not got a light, Arthur, I've not 
had a light for four nights. Onow inside the 
room, the street lamp shines in."' 

Just then, the door of an apartment close to 
them, was opened, and a woman burst out of 
it, holding acandle. She looked up the stairs, 
contemptaoualy, at Rebert. 

“Bol you be in for it again, be you! You 
swore last night as you had no money to pay 
me; you have got some it seems, to lay out tn 
drink."’ 

‘Will you oblige me by letting me have the 
use of a light?’’ oried Arthur to her, in his 
courteous way. 

The woman had not seen him, he had been 
in the shade oast by the open street door, and 
she turned round and stared at him. Her man- 
ner changed, and she dropped an involantary 
curtaey. 

‘Did you please to want anything, sir!"’ 

“Tam with this gentleman.’’ But Arthur 
Danesbury positively hesitated at the last 


word, so untirely unlike a gentleman was 
Robert, then. ‘' We will borrow yoar light, if 
you please."’ 


“You are weloome, sir. ‘Tain’t aa I've ob 
jected to lend him lights, but I can't be always 
asapplying of him, and not get paid. Car 
dies he have had, and, three leaves, and a 
quarter of butter he have had; and a go of 
brandy, ax I sent for, for him, for he waa a 
praying and erying for it, aa if he'd die; and 
two quarterus and a half of gin; and a pieoe 
of soap ; and a tambler and plate he broko—he 
can't dexy as he have had ‘em, and owes me 
for 'em."’ 

** How much is it in all?’ inquired Arthur, 
patting his hand into his pocket. 

** Well, «ir, | know it's as mach as four shill 
lings, bat I can’t reckon it up in my head, al! 


ina moment. Oh, and there was the washing 


of his sheeta; I forgot that. And there's the 
rent besides.'’ 

“How much ’"’ 

“Two weeks, sir, come to morrow, at four 


and-sixpence, making nine shiilings. And if! 
says five for what he owes me, instead of four, 
I shan't be a gainer. A precious trouble my 
husband have had of him, in his drunken 
That ‘ll be fourteen shillings, sir, a! 
together.”’ 

Arthur placed a sovereign in her hand. 

‘Ie any notice requisite? because he will 
quit your house to-night.’ 


bouts! 


















































shall | ren ap amd Mel ete hts 
grate | hte roeen’s lt tal 

“Om, ae. | chall went oat 
sently, if you have any fae 

‘ Plenty, ott, f you wanted « desem.” 

lie towk Use candle trom her hamd, amd fob 
lowed Rebert, whe had 


aad > 
Sckantnntun wane akgemaeat of 
his, when im thie state. and hewled and sobbed 


Piteoualy. 
“There, that will de. How 4 y ~)te 
verty imitate your father's signataref” 
“Iwas at my wite’ end for mousy,"” eeBbed 
Robert; ‘I was desperate. My father refused 
me more money, and | @id not know J 
do. If f could net have got | 
— fast ‘then, I const have ehiet'imy- 
Arthur made ne remenstrance to this, It 
would have been naclees, in his present maud- 
Us hemor. ; 
‘Are there any more false bills out, perpert- 
ing to be curs?’ id 
“Net one. leweer &. These three Were 
all. I mover intended to rob my father," ne 
weat on, sobbing Ite a child. ‘“! meamtenly 
to use the mosey iu my exigeney, and to 
take up the Mills when they were due. I 
sold out to enable me to take them up | did, 
Arthar.” 
“Then why did you not take them up f’’ 
Oh," howled Robert, ‘‘ don’t ask me." 
* Bat I do ask you, and | must heve an an- 
ewer. Do you hear, Robert?” 
Robert sobbed away. 
“T. went to—a—a place where they play, and 
Thad it in my pocket, and I staked and lost is. 


I wae drank,” 
“ Aa you are vow,"’ Arther could not help 
with ia his tone. 


“ And since then I have bees in hiding, 
afraid of your finding me; and afraid of some 
others finding me." 

‘How did you so cleverly contrive to tmi- 
tate our signature, I asked! repented Ar- 
ther. 

“Oh, I practised it. I wish I could pay 
back, but I never shall. T hove ast 6 ction, 
Arthur. I have nots shilling or a shilling’s 
worth left in the world; andl am next te 
starving."’ 

Arthur looked round the room. It was de- 
vold of luggage. 

“Where are your regimentals?’’ he in- 
quired. 

“Beld."" 

* And your boxes!" 

“ Sold." 

‘* And your ordinary clothes f"* 

iy Pawned."’ 

* Your linen, then ’"’ 

“ Pawned."' 

* Your watch—is that gene fr" 

** Pawned."’ 

This ls a pretty state of things,”’ thought 
Arthur. ‘I wonder he did not pawn him- 
self."’ 

Robert sniffed and sobbed, and wiped his face 
with the sheet. 

‘Have you nothing but what you stand ap- 
right in? Am I to understand that f’’ 

That's all.” 

“You had a desk—you had many valua- 
bles, besides trifling artioles ; are they all part- 
ed with?’ 

* Pawnell."’ 

* Where are tlie pawn tlekets f"’ 

** Bold.” 

“ Bold LAA 

“Kvery one,'’ sniffed Robert, in danger ef 
choking. ‘I! parted with the last to a fellov 
today, for halfa-crown. Oh, I hope yon’ 
forgive me! I did mean to place the mo 
in Robarts’s, to meet the bills. I hope yell 
ask my father to forgive me’ He wil! do*J” 
thing you ask him, Arthur.” 

“You ar without money, withowfood, 
without clothes. Had I pot come he®, "hat 
would have become of you? What sioull you 
have done to morrow '" 

‘Drowned myself." 

Arthur pansed. He was delitwrating. 

“She's horrid woman, chat on owe 
stairs,"’ said Robert, beginning to y4”* 
some domestic grievance. “ Her A Wee. 
She wouldn't make my bed yes ’- 

Arthur went to the top of stein, and, 
her to get a 

calling to the woman, req 

When it came, he 


Oe NRC a 





* 


Seg tap, ae, amg 


1 to his bro 
eab. 


ther 
You are sure 


« from here bat 





4 Where you going to take me 
rr” 

** Home 

Robert st 

a wont go home. I won't, Ar- 

Ho can you beso eruel! I will not 

thar her.’ 
=o would rather do that than face the 





‘No, sis,’’ answered the woman, who ap 
peared to be a sufficiently honest one, what 
ever may have been her faults of manner 
‘He gave me notice a week ago, and though 
he was drunk when he said it, of course it wa4 
a notice. Six shillings; I'm afeard ar I've 9 | d 
enough change, sir, but I ean run ty the rT | 





‘His wife! Charlotte used to say that she 
loved her wine, and coald not live without her 
porter. She was unappeasably offended with 
me once, for telling her that it was the drink 
ing porter made her so fat.'’ 

**Bhe did love her porter,’ resumed Isabel, 
** but she says she loves herchildren better, and 








est public and get it.’’ |7 
‘*No, do not run there. 

six shillings, in recompense f 87 ! 

may have been to you."’ i 
Well, sir, there a) gh 8 poids 

c fled ¥ , 

i, 22 cad haere carries the gentleman 

Car anything oles, air !— 


You “4y yP the 


sable he | ve 


| as much as he dared. Mrs. Huff offieiously 


lighted them. 
that the public house had been visited, and 


the sovervign changed, 
ed now, and she smelled of gin. 

















a of Newgate,"’ sternly retarned Arthar. 
- must be one or the other, by your father’s 
“That woman won't let me go away. 
ywn stairs.”’ 
“Yes she will; and be glad to get rid of 
~~” replied Arthur. 
He pat Robert's hat on his head, and con- 
yed him down to the cab, Robert resisting 


She's 


There was some probability 
for her face was flush- 


AS ee a 


+ 


Ws aptamer ye smears. 
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- 
: 
: 
t 
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we PRE 


’ x, at 


g What was to become of Robert! 


Me enused 0 waiter to be called to him. 

“| cannst alight," sald he to the man. “Gx 
things inte the pertmantesn, and bring it 
deme. Animy Wil with &. We are ino 

” 


Deke walter did os he wae told. Arthur set 
fled ‘he bill, aad ordered the driver to proveed 
te the reileay station; and by the fret trein 
that started, he and the disgrace Hobert were 
batng whirted to hastborough 

Be Robert and Licte! Danesbery had retarn- 


od to their father's home. Robert's disgrace | shaking frames ! 


mood, that he bad on!y come home for a tempo 
sary sejeurs. Bet that supposition was 
gradoslly dispelled. . No. Few do. 
Whe was 
te support him! Was he to live like a gentic- 
man at home, upon the labors of others: or 
; Wes he to go out into the world, and starve! 
Of coarse there was but the first alternative. 
Me wés unit for everything; bet, to keep 
him from idienrss, or something worse, Mr. 

Danesbery assigned him some light employ 
: ment im the works, Kobert did not, for shame, 

ehjnct openly he was conscions of his crime, 
and of the leniency which had been shown him: 
bet when with his chole companions and 
wes pot long in finding sach—he complained 
fm a high and lofty strain, of the being forced 
te meddle with ‘trade ;'' of the degradation ft 


say. Silently as 


a4 


oar own power, 


The months and the years went on, and the 
mames o the young Danesburys became « by- 
wer! im Hastborough. What was it that was 
Wanching Mrs. Danesbury's cheeks, aud rend 
img their father's heart! ‘The boys have be- 
eome confirmed dranvanis!'' they whispered 
te each other. It wasee. Not oocasional ores, 
ae was the case when Robert first went home, 
bet babitesl. Night by night, sometimes 
early, sometimes not till marving, they would 
peel home partially intoxicate t, or be brought 
fa, help'ess. 

Oae dag, a farmer, residing in the neighbor 
heod, met Thomas Harding, aud stopped him. 
* What's going to become of those two young 
Danesbarys !"' abruytly inquired he. “ They 
are carrying om their game."' 

Thomas Harding, a hale old man now shook 
hile bead. 

* 1 le aad thing, Mr. Robert never comes 
te the factory, and his (ether cannot get him to 
a” 

“I would not keep him at heme in idle- 
mess,'’ cried the farmer, indigvantly. 

“Mr. Danesbury has no other resource. He 
cannot turn bim out to beg, or starre."’ 

* Wouldn't I, though. He would look out 
for himeeclf, if he were forced to it; and he 


at chance periods 


to their rooms in 


favare, if oid Dr. Pratt can't attend himesif, 
when anybody's fll, we shall call tp the oppo 
sitios de-ter, | would not trest a cut flager to 


and tock ancther gentleman in his place; so 
that Lionel, like Robert, was an idle vagabood 
en the face of the earth. Their evenings were, 
almost wi'hout exception, consumed ip drink. 
tog, and their mornings were wasted in sleoy ing 
of the effects of the liquor. Their mother 
scolded, and implored, and wept; and their 
father reasoned, and persuaded, and threaien- 
ed by tarns. As for them, they would promise 
amendment in the light of the mid-day sun, 
wher their heads were racked with pain, and 
their bearts sofiened by contrition. Mr. Danes. 
bury repeated to them the question of ethers 
—what would they be Ot for, what would be- 
come of them, if they continued these courses! 
look at their already clvaded intellects and 


thai the dreadful habit was suffered to come 
upon them ; te grow to such « height. They 
would reply, and with truth, that they could 
not jell ; they never thought they were falling 
into hatdtual intemperance. 


ting vice that exists: no other evil, whether of 
orime or failing, steals so unsonsciously over 
the victim it is fastening om. To what can its 
slealthy steps be compared ! 


at the close of day ; imperceptibly as appears 
the fret glimmer of morning; surely and 
«| quickly as winter succeeds to summer, and 
summer to winter ; or step by step, unexpect- 
edly and subtiy, a» glides om the approach of 
death! It te like unto all these; yot unlike: 
for though the darkness of the coming night, 
the light of the early morning, the gliding 
away of the seasons, and the grasp of the 
grave are things not im our own hands, or under 


their order of working, than we could alter the 
truths of Holy Writ; yet the other, the sin 
that creeps on us like unto these, is under 
our own contrel, and we might arrest its pro- 
gress in the onset, and thrust it far away. 

Robert aed Lionel Danesbary could have 
dene thie. They would not now, Ob, no: it was 
scarcely still in their power. 8o long as the 
cup of liquor could be obtained, they flew to 
it: they could not abstain: it was like the 
ignis fatuus which allures a traveller to his de- 
struction. A yearning for amendment would 


men around them, the playfellows of their 
childheed, the companions of their youth, who 
were fulfilling their appolated duties in the 
world, honored and respected: but they knew 
it would be as easy to turn the san from 
ite course, as to turn them from the ruin they 
had entered upon. 

They were not backward to doolare that they 
would give over these practices, and become 
steady men. Their mother would, over and 
over again, put trust in their word, and pity 
them, and carry them tea, or a meas of broth, 


partake of it, to ‘‘ do them good." 
not turn angrily away from her, but they did 
from what she offered them—that was of no 
use to slake their thirst ; they must have some- 
thing else. Stealthily they would sup some- 
thing elee, of a different nature, and go down 
stairs, and—stealthily again, for they did not 
like their mother to see them drink it, in those 
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He would ask how ht was 


Por it is the most insinus- 


I am at 2 loss to 
the dark ness covers the light 


and we could no more alter 


come over them. They saw 


a morning, and urge them to 
They did 


amendment—resort to 





won't have his fa her always here. 1 should ts of pr 


send him back to Lon ion, and let him shift for 


heimeolf.'’ 
Thomas Hantlvg was silent. He kuew what | Would be as thirsty as before. 
few others did. 
* How much longer does lr. l’ratt intend to 
Beep on the other! Mr. Lionel.'’ 
** Keep him on,"’ echoed Tuomas Harding. 
** He ia a partner.’ 


** Well, it le Pratt's own look ont,"’ retara 
ed the farmer, ‘ bat if he retains Lionel Danes- 
bary, he wou't retain patients. The wife of 
@ur carter, Aun Joges, was taken ill yesterday 
ahernoon. Dr. Pratt had notice to attend her, 
and was asked to come himeelf, for she was 
afraii of young Danesbury, afier what she 
sae of bim when he came, half seas over, to 

ij that boy who was caught in the threshing ma 
: chine.” 
*T heant of that,"’ interrupted Thomas Hant- 


ing t 


Mr. and Mrs. 


night wailings. 


“Se did all Kastborough, | should think: | sons had fallen 


bat let me goon. Pratt was sent for yoster- 
fay, bat he was out, and young Danesbary 
vme. He was all right, they say, exoept 
Diag o istic shaky, and talked apd cheered up 
Ana\omes 0 pleasantly, that she was glad he 


“Tam giad he was all right!" again inter- 
Teed Thomas Harding. 

‘Yoo hare mot heard the end,’ said the 

» sigutoantly. “My wife bad been in 

bets, 122 Jones, and made her & present of « 

of bramiy, knowing it's sometimes 

vod had drawn the cork, for the Jones's 


f 


Te & corkscre@, acd had put it loose- 
bel * Ube bettie om their kitchen man. 
lr. \ Jones wasn't over quick, and 
» Leonel » their worldly interests. 
im her room, and 
cometimes Walt. sn. hitches. He spied done! Siriven 
oat this brandy, ., (hed !—coorrected 


men that he j, Meet, to one of the wo- 
meets and *.* *Poontal of it, for 
thirety, glroectt him a glass 
leibim. An hoar, 
thay Wem os is Ud net come 


“Too far gone for saything. 
would trast to a drunken man! uy a ve 
oe 
ran sent a te 
ing off for Mr. Pratt. The oli doster was a! 





t 


yaa 


The i. 
Lionel was the 





ous Bives os the piece 70 of bu sen fe, ie 


the ale barrel, and consume long draughts of 
its contents. Ere half an hour elapsed, they 


brandy was what they longed for, but Mrs. 
Danesbary rigidly kept spirita and wine, now, 
under look and key; though occasionally they 
would smuggle a bottle in, and hide it in their 
bed rooms. Failing brandy, they kept on at 
the ale, and, by the tima evening came, where 
would be their good resolutions of the morn 
Unheeded, 
of, their physical and moral strength were not 
equal to carry them oat, for the temptations of 
the pablic houses, and the fellowship of their 
boon companions were irresistible. 


grey, and broken. Mrs. Danesbury's very na- 
ture seemed changed. There was little anger 
or scolding now; tears in plenty, and mid- 


from any; they could not be! and she was 
often tempted to speak of them to the servants, 
or to friends. Speak she must, to some one, 
or her heart would break. 

Bitter, bitter repentance had taken hold of 
Mre. Danesbary. 
only sure fountain of consolation, where she 
had never gone in a right way before, and her 
heart was softeniag, and things were becoming 
clear to her. She looked beck on the past, 
and in her self reproach almost feared that she 
could never be forgiven. She had leved her 
childrea, been proad of them, been vain of 
them, bad indulged them reprehensibly, wink 
ed at their fanits, joined them in deceiving 
their father in trifies, been anxious to further 


strict habits of temperance, encouraged in them 
scclal virtaes, shown them their duties, made 
them look on home as the dearest spot on earth / 
Ne; she had never done this. And, dreadful 
as were the present fruits, she knew that she 
was only reaping what she had sown. 
aad often was the useless wish now wailed forth 
fresn ber heart, that she had remained Mins St. 
bs George, or else been a childless wife. 
ij Harding. Bat about this time there appeared to be & 
change for the better taking place in Lionel. 
A little for the better: not much. He less fre 
qaently forgot himself, came tn earlier at night, 
and was more carefal of his dress; for both he 
and Rabert bad fallen (nto slatternly habits in 
Totpest. The change was hailed with 
by Mrs. Danesbary, who looked 


man, neshd Bing, 

brva, ht ap their - 
manna TLere wer 
thewy girs, tee ahewy, 


A tambler of 


uneared for: or, if thought 


Danesbary became old, and 


The dreadful habits her two 
into, were no longer hidden 


Her grief had led her to the 


But what else had she 
untiringly to lead them to 
their failings, trained them in 


Often 


to reformation. The real 
came to light. 
frequented by Robert aad 
it was kept by a 
wife, whe hed 
fo rather & superior 





















































“Ghe's ep stairs,” answered Mrs. Bing. 
“4 Bhe went up after tea."’ 

“Did she?" quoth the visitor, tm a signit- 
eunt tone. ‘She's not there now, at any rate. 
She's in the lane yonder, a-walkiog with young 
Mr. Danesbary ; his arm round her waist, and 
her band in his, as snug as two can be.” 


mother, appalled at the news, and then taking 
refage im disbelief. ‘Your eyes must have 
deceived you. Katherine would not be walk- 
img, like that, with a Danesbury, nor with any- 
body else. She is a properly brought up girl." 
‘Bless us, they are all alike. Girls are 
girls, and will have their sweethearts: and so 
did we, when we were young. But young Mr. 
Danesbary's not a suitable one for Kate Bing, 
and the town's talking about it. I sald I knew 
you were not encouraging that."’ 
The visitor left, and Mrs. Bing went to the 
side door and looked out, fall of trouble. She 
remembered that Kate had latterly spent « 
good portion of her evening time away from 
her presence, bat she had suspected nothing. 
It was a bright night ; and Mrs. Bing presently 
saw Kate come fiying along, round the corner 
of the lane, her cheeks crimson and her eyes 
bright. 
“Where have you been !'’ demanded Mrs. 


“1 wanted a bit of ribbon, and I ran out to 
bay it,”’ was the girl's evasive answer. 
“Now, if you tell me another word of un- 
truth, I'll send you.off to your grandmother's 
to-morrow, and you shall never come back of 
one while," retorted Mrs. Bing. “You have 
been walking in the lane with young Mr. Danes- 
bury.” 

Katherine hung her head, and the crimson 
of her cheeks spread over her face and neck. 
Katherine, Aave you been walking with 
him f'’ 

“Oh, mother,’’ she answered, throwing her- 
self into her mother’s arms, and hiding her 
face upon her neck, ‘‘ he {s 20 fond of me!"’ 
Mrs. Bing's heart went pit a-pat. 

* Which of them is it?’’ she asked. 
Robert, or Mr. Lionel f”" 

‘Mr. Lionel."’ 

“Child,” she said, sitting down, “1 hed a 
great deal rather you had strn:k me a blow, 
than told me this." 

‘Don't say #0, mother. You would not, if 
you did but know the happiness it has brought 
to me! Everything in the world seems brighter 
and better since I had him to think of."’ 
‘How long have you been intimate with 
him?’ I mean intimate enongh to walk with 
him."’ 

“ Not long." 

“In ita month! Or two?’ 

** No, I don't know that it {s.'’ 

“ Katherine," resumed Mrs. Hing, ‘it is janet 
rain, and nothing else." 

Katherine stood up, her eye indignant. 

“Mother! don't say such a thing of me! I 
don't deserve it. Mr. Lionel wants to marry 
me.’"’ 

“Marry the nonsense!'’ contemptuously 
uttered Mra. Bing. ‘A Davesbury marry one 
of you! You bad better vot let such a speech 
get to Mrs. Danesbury's ears ; she'd box yours: 
Aod if he did marry you, it would be ruin, for 
he is a dreadful drinker. You know he is, 
Katherine."’ 

** He is leaving it off. He says he shal! leave 
it off quite, and never take to it again.’ 

“You leave off walking with him: that is 
all you need think about leaving off," retorted 
Mra. Bing. 

Katherine did not answer. She knew she 
would break her promise ff she gave it; for 
she had become completely enthralled by Lionel 
Danesbury. 

The news did reach the ears of Mra. Danes- 
bery, aod she taxed Lione! with it. He answer 
ed, ina somewhat filppant manner—that he 
should walk with any one he pleased. 

* Your walking with Bing’s girl will lead te 
no good, to you or to her," oried Mrs. Danes- 
bury. “ You cannot think to disgrace yourself 
and your family to marry her."’ 

‘She is as good as I am,'’ returned Lionel, 
‘whether to walk with, or for a wife.’’ 

*Lionel,’’ sternly interrupted his mother, 
‘let us have no more of this absurdity. She 
is not as good as you are, and she is notia Mt 
wife for you; and were you to stoop to marry 
such a person, the daughter of a common pub- 
lic-house keeper, you must give up your fa- 
mily, for they could not recognize you alten 
wards. But, before you talk of marrying any 
wife, just ask yourself how you are to keep 
ene. You are living now upon us !’’ 

Lionel stood by the window as his mother 
talked to him, drumming on one of its panes. 
He was still gentiemanly-looking in figure, 
more so than Robert, for Robert had grown 
bloated, but his once clear eyes were cloaded, 
his fresh color was gone, and his well-formed 
features were sunken. No lack of talents or of 
intellect had been granted to Lione! Danesbary, 
and how was he making use of them '"’ 

“ Whe told you anything about my walking 
with Kate Bing f’’ he resumed. 

o place is ringing with it—and crying 
shame."’ 

“The place may be swallowed! Let people 
mind their own business: {t's no concern of 
theiss. Here's my father coming in from the 
factory : I'l! make myself scarce, or perhaps he 
will begin upon me." 

Lionel might have spoken more civuly: bat 
ene great evil, in such training as Mrs. Danes- 
bury’s had been, is, that it causes children te 


“Mr. 


t 


t 


“Have you heard the report about Lionel 
apd that Bing girl!’ Mre. Danesbary immedi- 
ately began. 


“1 beard it some days ago." 

“You mast epeak to him.” 

“+1 did epaak to him,"* reptied Mr. Danesbary. 
“Bat ft appears that ft has mo effect; and the 





them, daughter, 
thought, te 





Pepert ie, thet he means to marry her.'’ 


said to be the facts,” resumed Mr. Danerbary. 
“You remember that Lionel used to be forever 
with young Laughton, the solicttor—who is 
another one going the way of drink.” 


terly,”’ remarked Mrs. Danesbary. 


was nearly always there, when presentable, 
and it seems he had grown very much attached 
te ber. One day be told ber so, and she 
answered him with undisguised scorn, refiect- 
fog om hie habits. Lionel was half mad. The 
mext day he was told that Jane Laughton was 
engeged to Thomas Boy i, and would he married 
“With young Mr. Danesbary !" uttered the | shortly 
tipey, when he heard !t, and he swore a fearfal 
oath that he would make an offer to the frst 
girl he met, and be married before Jane Leugh- 
ton. As he was leaving the Wheatsheaf, he 
met Bing's dgughter coming tn, and did make 
her an offer, and sloce then he has been mach 
with her: and, they eay, intends to marry 
her."’ 


sure source, and thought !t right to inform me."’ 


this proposed, (though whether in jest or 
earnest, they could not divine) marriage of 
Lionel’s, Bing ani his wife were equally 
alarmed. However they might be impressed 
by the honor done their dau vhter fn the notice 
of 
Lionel were too notorious to admit of any 
chance of comfort for a wife. Kate was ordered 
te hold herself in readiness for a visit to her 
grandmother's; « sharp, active woman still, 
who had eyes on al! sides of her, where young 
girls were concerzed, and farmed her late hus- 
band's bit of land just as well as be used to do. 


cart. 
laay boozing vagabond of a gentleman,"’ quoth 
he to some cronies, on the night previous to 
the expedition, ‘‘and that’s what Mr. Lionel 
is: and I don’t mean no offence to his respected 
father in saying it.” . 


acquiesced the host. ‘‘ Bat as to the other two, 
they are no credit to anybody.” 


good liquor’s concerned. 


landlord, indignant at the insinaastion. 
takes his glass with any gentleman, but he 
keeps himself as a gentleman; he do. 


be no need of calling out." 


journey in the tax cart, and his wife the trouble 
of writing to her mother, to tell her to expect 
Kate, and to ‘‘keep her up tight,’’ for, when 


Danesbury was also missing: and, when the 
two came back to Kastborough, they were man 


closed against them; but Mr. Danesbury, ever 
merci/ul, ever considerate to his erring children, 
who were fast breaking his heart, could not let 
Lionel starve; and he was established in a 
small cottage residence, to get what practice he 
might—Mr. Danesbury being answerable for 
the rent, and allowing them twsnty shillings a 
week to live upon. Kate's father was invete- 
rate, and would not notice her. 


‘for one of the wealthy Danesburys!'’ 
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“What tn the world can posses bint” 


“1 heve beard a varices version of what are 


“He has been lees intimate with him lat. 


** Lionel often saw pretty Jane Laughton, he 


He was ic at the Wheatsheaf, half 


“Where did you hear this!"’ 
“Prom William. He got {t, he says, from a 


If Mr. and Mrs. Danesbury were indignant at 


a Danesbyry, the unfortunate habits of 


Bing resolved to take her himself, in the tax- 
“*No girl of mine shan’t tie herself to a 


‘Nor to Mr. Arthar,”’ chimed in one. 
“Nor to Mr. Arthur, nor to Mr. William,”’ 


“Mr. William's not a saint, where a drop of 
He don't spare it.’’ 
“And why should he spare it?"’ cried the 
“ He 


If the 
wo young ones was like him, there wouldn't 


Bing might have spared the projection of his 


he morning rose, Kate was missing. Lionel 


- Danesbury's doors were haughtily 


‘What & come down," quoth the gossips, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Importast.—Cavrioy Against Viotent Pay- 


scat Exeetion.—Dr. Charles Kidd, in a letter, 
says :— 


“The melancholy death of Captain Leicester 


Vernon brings to my recollection a statement 
made very frequently by our chief London 
Lecturer on Medicine, whose practice lies 
very much among the upper classes, and the 
poorest of the poor at one of the hospitals, to 
which he is chief physician. The statement is 
this: That almost al! aristocratic young men 
who hare been at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
especially those who have meddled much in 
pulling at boat races, have returned from their 
Untversity affected with diseased blood vessels, 
and very many with diseased or dilated heart, 
brought on by the undue excitement of the 
circulation, induced by pulling at these boat- 
ing matches. 
able, as this physician has had ample opportu- 
nities, after thirty or thirty five years of prac- 
tee in the boroagh hospitals, of carefully com- 
paring the relative proclivity to this mischief 
among the poor and among the upper classes ; 
in fact, the. matter is now well recognized at 
the insurance offices, and in the administra- 
tion of chloroform, where a diseased heart has 
to be guarded ageinst. It wonld seem the de- 
Moate fibres of the hearts of lads, gent to Oxford 
especially, who have been nursed ia luxury at 
home, at once give way or yleld be‘ore this 
preesure of ‘remora’ of the circulation of the 
blood, which state never leaves them in after 
life. 
physician has met is one among the poor, half- 
starved Irish laborers in the street, who work 
at 


This statement is very remark- 


The only other analogous affection this 


pounding down big paving stones with a 
heavy iron pounder; buat the conditions in 
both instances as to remora are identical.” 


THERE never Was & goose so gray, 
But some day, soon or late, 

An honest gander came that way 
And took her for his mate 


B® Typographical errors come im odd 
sometimes. The other day we were seading a 
description of enthusiasti: demonstrations at a 
political gathering, when the type went on 
with—‘‘the air was rent with the mouts of 
three thousan! people!"’ 


or a mackere! by the nose. They live chiefly 
om sea-fare, 20 that when kissed, they taste 
salt, and when they die, are preserved half a 
century. Their hair, in their old age, turns 
into dry sea-weed ; and, if they have worn caps 


fem thetr eld age, the cap is stiff and glittering | to 


with crystalizations of salt, and, if you fall ia 
love with them {= their youth, you find your. 
self im a ptakle 






























































































BLONDIN. as anes anemia, 
— Parana brings the pews of the duath 
Mr. Willis, in The Home Journal, thus de the Fetes Jorwme, Bonepari, the lst of that 
soribes M. Blondin'’s passage over the Niagara family which the genius of See 
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stand upon ono leg and 
- angles. The spectat 
all breathlessly silent; 2 
much more breathless to think of af erward 


than to see done. 


rent ease and certainty, that it was like 
a bird fly or a spider walk the ceiling—not to 
be wondered at forthat kind of creatare. I am 


inclined to think 
(better 


din remained 15 
and ten the pis 


retura. He came quie'ly on tothe cen' re, where 
he stopped to lie down at full length on the 
Tope, and execute various postu 

stios; and, between this and his reachip 


our shore again, 
trips, as if losi 


his 
the affrighted Tales, at this, very comically 


varying the tane 


by the band. As he came up the slant of the 
rope again, I saw that his 
drawn together, and his featores were rigidly 
set with the mental ’ 
expression of face that wou'd be worth paint. 
ing a8 & type of determined will. Through all 


the anxiety of a 
not help admirin 


and I was the first to give him a hand as 


stepped on the 


oP Sennen, ae 


it icy and wet. 


him gave him a shake of the hand on his way 
to the shanty, and the enthasiasm for him 
seemed universal. And so ended ‘the show’ 


of a human )ife 


Biondin, | was afterward told, has a wife and 


several children, 


ving adopted it as his theatre of performance. 
His proferstonal profits 


dollars a year.’’ 


The above should be read in connection with 
an article on ‘‘ A Discerning Public,’ on our 


fourth page. If 


him to be, he felt a thorough contempt for his 
whole audience on the above occasion. 


Ussrvt Mepicat Discovary —Some time ago, 


says the Journal 
was induced bya 


of a solution upon his tongue, and was imme- 

diately seized with unoontroilable fits of yawn- 

ing, and soon became insensible.” The 

= supposed that he had commitied murder, 
t was considerably relieved when, having 

administered stimulants, he observed the pa- 

tient restored to consciousness. The substance 


of the solution 


the 


remedy for 


fourth part of a 
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one to imag 
) if he were to do it in com- 
mon clothes. Looking scarcely larger than a 
butterfly as he reaches the opposite shore, Bion 


oxyde of glycile, a powerful poison obtained by 
treating glycerine at a low temperature with 
sulpburic or nitric acid. One drop mized with 
ninety-nine drops of spirits of wine constitates 
rst dilution, and Dr. Field was imme- 
diately struck with the idea that, if much 
weaker, the solation must be a useful sedative 

while the homm»path 
was overjoyed at + ony eer of a oe = 


of the nervous sys 


remedy on a lady, ‘sixty-eight years of age, 
who suffered from neuralgia, and ex 
no relief from the ordinary remed 


ministered and afforded relief, and the second 
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old lady, the so’e surviving descendant, the 
following facta. (We state toem substantially, 
but our informant not beng present, it is pos- 
8 sivle that we may be incorrect in some 


particulars.) 

Ear'y inthe Revolutionary war, a man named 
Lane (we think) enlisted in a company raised 
in the neighborh od of Manchester, to serve 
three years. He went, with his te 
the —_ and there joined Washington's 
army. Taking part in a'l the previous bat- 


He did it with such - 


it would be more startling 
ine himeelf im the 


or 20 minutes out of sight, 
tol was fired to announce his 


re and gymna- 
self. Theterm of cervioe having os 
two soldiers were 

home, devoted and insepa: friends. In the 
meantime, the tide of war rovled on to the South, 
and the couple had scarcely reached their des- 
tination, when they again enlisted to serve in 

* 


Genera) Lincoin’ , at that time engaged 
im the shege of Bovenaek. 
Our readers well keow that Lincoln was 


afterwards cooped up in Charles'on, and com- 
pelled to surrender, afier a to the 


he made several pretend 
balance—the screams of 


which was being 
were tight'y 
and it was an 


spectator's suspense, | could | > 
»yal forces under the com of Bu 
g the little man rm ry Clinton. Thsoaghont ths siege, Lane na 
friends stood to their posts lite heroes, and did 


cliff. It was aocold, clammy 


their duty bravely. At last Lane's comrade 
was wounded ia turn, and was carried off the 
field in the arms of his devoted friend. What 
must have been the amazement of Lane on 
discovering that the brave comrade who had se 
long fought by his side, and hed narsed him 
80 tenderly w he was wounded, through 
the report of the attending surgeon, was & wo- 
man! Ita tnat she had accidentally 
failen in with him somewhere, and hed formed 
& strong attachment to him. At the same 
time, from some cause or other, she had 
so little impression — him, that he did not 
recognize her in the ~t when be afterwards 
met her disguised as a soldier, Sne was in 
despair when Laue eniisted, and ander the in- 
flnence of that feeling she fled from her parents’ 
home, donned the continental uniform, aad 
foilowed him to the wars. What followed was 
4 proper finale to such a romance. The wound- 
ed woman revovered, and as soon as the twain 
— released from captivity they became one. 
y lived many years very happily together, 
and left several “uildren.— Richmond Dispatch. 


Amvsixe.—It is a rale in Paris that every 
tenant of a hired house or suite of rooms must 
give a long notice before he quits, and that 
from the date of the notice the apartments 
must be shown to ali persons desiring to see 
them. Y. Alexander Damas has 
been sadly annoyed by the working of 
rale. His landiord, either from spite or to en- 
hance the value of the house, piaced his adver- 
tisement in the rs: 

* Por rent at a year, a handsome small 
house with a garden, Ree de Buuiogue, No. 10, 
at present occupied by Monsicur Alex. 

Jr. A Rae de Blanch, No. 72." 

Every man, woman, and child in Paris 
has ran thither to see the author's house—to 
see how it was furnished—to see whether it be 
true that it was chesply rarnisbed—to see if 
traces could be detected there of the other sex ; 
a stray veil, ap errant boonet, a forgottes 
dress. Consequentiy he was driven to hire an- 


Everybody who could reach 
pat fearfully in peril! Mr. 
and resides at Niagara, ha- 


t to ten th i 





Blondin is the man we take 


de Chimie Medicale, Dr. Field 
hommopath to put two drops 





turned out to be nitrate of 


Dr. Field tried the new 
rienced 

The 
drop of the solution was ad- 


care. It has since 





Bicate with each 


been tried in cases of headache and dental! nen- 
raigia, with eqaal suucess. 


Vextitatixe Boorsa —The object of the in- 


por- 
tant object is accomplished simply by making 
the inmer surface of the shoe 
grooved; the grooves 
transverse, and diagonal, 80 
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other lodging wil nis old ove was let. 


“Swaers por Tax Sweet!’ —A ——_ 
dent of the N. Y. Tribane, writamg frou Per 
vambueo, South America, in speaking of the 
sugar wade at that pert, says: 

* The sugar is deposited in the ware 
houses, empties f,om the bags, soried, &o. if 
& persoa would retain his relish for sweetening, 
he should by all means avstain from visiting 


being leogheamel, 
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one day questioning a class, and asked how 
Many senses there were. 

* Beven, sir,"’ said a little fellow, with grest 
confidence, drawing himself uy to his topmost 
height. 


Pressed irom the grooves im toe boty 

ee en ea ** Prove it,’’ exit the master. <i 
Upon it, grooves will be ayain “ Wellg'faste is one; feeling, two; 
ee eae aad thes 8 | ing, i ; two ears, five; and too eyes make 





ipa Wher Charles Fox's country house 
was on fire, 204 be fount all efforts to save it 
adjotaing bil 
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“Tangy.” A Yanheo would becalled “1 guess.” 
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“We'al, Gyuare, I'm othinkin’ o' leavin’ 
these parte.'" ° 

Bquire—"You don't say? I'm sorry for 
that." 

Barnes (wiih some surprise)—'' Be yo! An’ 
whe Thay | ack I” 

Squire—" We'sl, I'll tell you. Years ago 
there come a Mr. Robinson to live where you 
éo, and he was a mean sort of a man, and it 
wes hard along with bim. And after 
Mullen, and he was a dretfol 


A GOOD PARACHER. 


Bome years ago, Capt. John Kagles kept the 
* Aarora House ;" and capitally he kept it, in 
& capital village, on the eastern bank of ‘' old 
age.” He was an “old salt;"’ had “ olr- 
eumuarigaied master of a ship'' several times ; 
had not forgotien how to ‘splice the main 
brace’ when needful; was as jolly as a fore- 
top man te « calm ;" and such “ yarns" as he 
open, oot unfrequently astonished al) his 
hearers, even Andy, who “made « six weeks 
v'yage in Joon, an’ seem all sorte o' weather 
an’ shipwrecks and crathars that wor nivir 
teen afore, any Way—barrin the cap'n's."’ 

Well, the captain and his family parposed to 
visit New York. The little “ steamer’’ neared 
the dook, and Andy stepped in to ‘‘take a small 
amatther." 

* An’ ie & leavin’ ye are, cap'n!"’ avked 
Andy. 

* Yoa,"’ was the answer. 

“Ie it amy lingth ye'l be away!" again 
asked Andy. 

The captain, drawing on ome of his ‘' tough 
yarn faces," replied 

* Yea, Andy, I ehall be gone a long time, 
President Polk has appointed me Minister to 
Reseis." 

** Begorra, an’ that's mighty quare,’’ thought 
Andy, bat spoke; “ Will [help ye aboart with 
the trunks!" 

Om the deok of that little steamer Andy 
grasped the hand of the captain warmly ani 
sympathisingly, a2 the last bell was ringing, 
and burst out: 

** Good-bye, cap'n—good bye t'ye; and Ged 
be good to the Reashyans, for it's the heighth of 
goed preaching ye'll give ‘em, barrin the divil 
the word of threth there Il be in ut !""—Kawcher- 
becker 


g 


A HARD Cask 

A story has recently been told of a character. 
istic trick performed upon his sister, the Prin- 
eons Amelia, by that “hard case" the rogue 
Duke of Cumberland. 

His sister one day took him to task, ar. 
raigned his dissipated comdact, and said «be 
would never be instrumental to It. He assured 
heer that the money he then solicited he wanted 
te complete an improvement in Windsor I’ark, 
where it was well laid oat in employing the 
surroanding poor; and to convince her of the 
truth of this statement, he proposed to take 
her down to imepect the works. He had at that 
time nearly Ove hundred men digging a canal. 
She went to the lodge, amd he drove her roand 
the park in a one horse chaise, and had so con- 
trtved i with the manager that as she passed 
from one place to ancther, the same sei of 
men, a6 ip & theatre, removed to another 
epet, which, when she was brought to them, 
were sewn planting trees . at another, five hun- 
dred mep (the same) were found grabbing 


deed pos 

Well, brother,” said she, “1 had no con. 
ception of this. You must employ near two 
thousand people." 

“Troe,” sald the moble Dake, ‘and if | 
were to take you to the other side of the park, 
T could show yun as many more."’ 

* It is not necessary," said the Primosss, ‘| 
am satisfied that your money is better expend 
ed thas | hed apprehended.’ 

And the unsuspecting Princess lent him the 
£10,000 he wanted. 





Nor w 2 Beunr vo Manav.—Fwed.—“ Why, 
Chawles, how's this! Not dancing! Weally, 


I'm supwieed |” 
Caawies.—* Ne sw—fact up danc 
ing. You ses, when a good young fel- 
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Teasor.— Your ‘air te very loose, sir—very 


J\atvent.— What do you meas! 

Tea.—Why, tt comes out very easy, air; 
falls out, I may say. 

Jat. —Well, | believe it docs, rather. 

Teoa.—You ‘aven't 'ad « fever lately, sis, ‘ave 


your 

Pat.—(Testily.) “ No, ihawn't: never had 
a fever. 

Ton.—Very extraordinary. | should ‘s’ 
pald you' ‘a4 « fever. 1 never saw « gentile 
man's ‘alr come out so cary. You don't wash 
your ‘ead very frequently, sir, | should say. 

Jet. —(Uneasily.) Yes, 1 do; quite fre 
quently encagh. Why do you think I don't! 
don't! You don't mean to say it's dirty, do 
you’ 

Ton.—(Apologetically.) Oh! dear no, sir; 
not atall, sir; but London is such a very smoky 
place, you get all sorts of dust and grit inte 
the ‘alr almost without knowing it, sir; and 
there's nothing like washivg the ‘ead with 
cold water for strengthening the ‘air. But then 
you hought to apply something hafier it, for 
fear of taking cold, sir—some sort of vege 
table preparation. We've « very nice article 
here, sir; price 'alfacrown. It prevents cold 
(quoting from in advertisement,) stimulates 
the ‘ealthy action of the skin, strengthefia the 
reots of the ‘sir, and prevents \t from falling 
of. 

Put.—t'l take a bottle. 

Ton.—( Accompanying the patient to the 
shop, and glancing victoriously at the young 
lady who takes the money.) ‘Air cut, miss, 
and a bottle of the vegetable wash. 

Sometimes Tonsor catches a Tartar, in the 
shape of a choleric person who doesn't like to 
hear the melodious words ‘' sourf'’ and ‘‘dand- 
rif’'—particulariy when the cacophony of the 
former ta intensified by being pronounced 
*“souffl’—applied to him. In this case, the 
patient has an evident rush of blood to the 
face, starts ap from his chair, at the imminent 
peril of his ear-tips, and informs tensor that 
**he came to have his hair cut, and not to hear 
remarks upon the state of his skin," aud that 
if tonsor ‘‘ean't cut it without talking non- 
sense, he'll go to somebody who can." Upon 
this, tonsor is reduced to silenoe, and indulges 
in the voloeleas vengeance of rcarifying his 
enstomer's head with a couple of hard brushes, 
Tals same choleric person, at his exit, so far 
from complying with tonsor's r ble re- 





A LITTLE SEASICK. 


Maumovs Swat is tae Srenw Saeers (te Party on Weather Quarter).—*' Spientid breeze, 


jen"t it, Gas !"’ 


Gen, (who, you vee, has let his cigar go out).—'' Ye-os; bat I say, what's o'clock? Isn't 


it time to turn back’ What d'ye think?’ 





Mranine or Wonpa.—How many words men | 
have dragged downwards with themeelves, aod 
made partakers more or less of their own fall, 
Having originally an honorable significance, | 
they have yet, with the deterioration and de- 
geveration of thdte that used them, or those | 
about whom they were used, deteriorated or 
degenerated too. What a multitade of words, 
originally harmless, have aesumed a harmfal 
meaniog as thelr secondary lease; how many 
worthy have acquire! an unworthy! Thas, 
‘*kunave’’ meant once no more than lad (nor 
does it now in (ierman mean more), “ vil- 
lain” than peasant; a ‘‘boor’’ was only a 
farmer, a ‘‘ variet’’ was but a serving man, 4 | 
“menial’’ one of the many or household, a | 
“churl’’ bat a strong fellow, a “ minton’’ a | 
favorite} man is ‘‘ (iod's dearest minion’’ (Syl- | 
vester). ‘ Time-server’’ was used 200 years 
age quite as often for one in au honorable as 
in a dishonorable sense, ‘serving the time.” 
* Concetts’’ had once nothing conceited in 
them ; ‘'officious’’ had reference to offloes of 
, and not of busy meddling; “‘ moody"’ 


kind 
k 





quest, that he should bay a bottle of the vaunt- 
ed ‘airwash, mutters that ‘as he doesa't want 
to have his hair turned green, or blue, or any 
other conspicuous color, he thinks he'd better 
not ;"’ and in scarcely audible gulturals, oon- 
demas the man, and the wash, and the scents, 
and the whole place in esuccint but powerful 
language. 


FIVE PER CENT. 

An individual called upon a jeweller in Mon- 
treal, and stated that he had maneged to ao- 
oumulate, by hard labor for a few past years, 
some seventy-five dollars; that he wished to 
invest it in something whereby he m'ght make 
money a little faster, and he had concladed to 
take some of his stook and peddle it out. : The 
jeweller selected what he thought would sell 
readily, and the new peddiler started on his 
trip. He was gone but a few days when he 
returned, bought as much again as before, and 
started on his second trip. Again he retarn 
ed, and greatly increased his stock. lle suo- 
cveded so well, and acoumulated so fast, that 
the jeweller one day asked him what profit he 
obtaine! on what he sold. 

“Well, I put om about five per cent.’ 

The jewollér thoaght that a very «mall pro 
fit, and expressed as mach. 

* Well,"’ said the peddier, ‘' 1 don't know as 
lL exactly understand about your per cent., but 
au article for which I pay you one dollar, / 
generally sell for fve."’ 


A Dearu Gair.—A tea captain related at a 
prayer meeting in Boston, a short time ago, 
@ thrilling incident in his own experience. — 
“A few years ago,” aid he, “i was ly the 
island ef Cuba, when the ory ran through the 
ship, ‘Man overboard |' It was impossible to 
put up the helm of the ship, bat I instantly 
seized a rope, and threw it over the ship's 
stern, orying out to the man to sclse it as for 
his life. The sailor caught the rope just as 
the ship was passing. 1 immediately took 
another rope, and making a slip-noose of it, 
attached it to the repe, and slid it down to the 
struggling sailor, and directed him to pass it 
over his shoulder and ander his arms, and he 
would be drawn on board. He was rescued; 
bat he had grasped that rope with such firm- 
ness—with such a death grip, that it took 
hours before his held relaxed, and his hand 
could be separated from it. With each eager- 
ness, indeed, had he clutched the object that 
was to save him, that the strands of the ropes 
became embedded in the fleah of his hands.’' 


Too Excicsive.—My University tailor had a 











was that which pertained toa man's mood, 
without any gloom or sullenness implied.— 
‘Demure’? (des maura, of good manners), 
conveyed no hint, as it does now, of an over 
doing of the outward demonstrations of mo 
desty. In ‘crafty’ and ‘cunning’ there 
was nothing of crooked wisdom implied, but 
only keowledge and skill; “ oraft,"’ indead, 
still retains very often its more honorable use, 
a man’s ‘‘ craft’’ being his skill, and then the 
trade in which be is well skilled. And think 
you that the Magdalen could ever have given 
us ‘‘maudlia’’ in its p t contemptece 
application, if the tears of penitential w 

had been held in due honor by the world l— 
Trench on the Study of Words. 








Orn Patou.—Here bs a little narrative which 
we have seen in print two or three times, but 
it deserves stereotyping: A poor boy came to 
shoo! with a large patch on his knee. * One of 
his school fellows, who was haughty, and 
withal a great ‘‘tease,"’ began to nickname 
him ‘‘ pateh,’’ and finally “Old Pateb.’’ The 
other boys, who had perhaps suffered in the 
same way from the teazer, said to ‘ latch,” 
“Why don’t you lick him! Yes, give it to 
him! I wouldn't be called so by him; I'd give 
it to him !"’ 

**Pooh,"’ amawered the boy with the patoh, 
“you don’t suppose I'm ashamed of a pateh, 
do you! For my part, 1 am very thankful for 
a good mother, who, though poor, toils to keep 
me out of rags. A neat patch looks much 
better than a slovenly, ragged hole in my 
pants. Yea, I honor this patch for my mother’s 
sake.'' There was true and noble philosophy 
in this, and his companiene felt it. 

“There's no getting the better of ‘ Patch,’ "’ 
said the boys; ‘' not a bit of false shame about 
him."’ And now the boys honored him for it. 


Capm.—There lies Cadia, that new-bailt 
Venice, with its yellow and rose-colored pala- 
oes, ite tall miradores (watch-towers,) where 
anxious Antonios sit waiting for the first sight 
of their Indian argosies ; the fiat Kastern roofs, 
where the dons repose and smoke, and the 
donnas chat and sing; the yellow porcelain 
domes, so like mosques; the long, dark batte- 
ries, like sharks’ jaws’, which are teethed 
with cannon ; the barracks and the hospitals. 
There they all are, crowding to the sea-shore, 
as if to welcome some conqueror. It is a new 
and brighter Venice trooping down to the 
strand to welcome some new Columbus who 
comes not yet. it is the city that our Lord 
Rasex sacked; in fact, the city of sack, that 
old admirals of ours, long since laid in pickle 
im the great salt sea, in their laced walstooats 
aod ovcked hats, have fired and frowned at a 
thousand times.—/ife in Spain. 


A Prarerear Sevesme’ Live. =< the follow- 
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A PLEA FOR LOVE. 


A eweet lyric by Thumas Davis, Ireland's latest 
poet—taken from ber by a premature death 


The scammer brook flews in the bed 
The winter torrent ture asunder, 
The sky-lark's gentle wing# are spread 
Where walk the lightning and the thunder 
Aad thas you'll find the sternest soul 
The gayest tenderness concealing. 
And minds that seom to moek contro!, 
Are order'd by some fairy feeling 


Then, maiden’ start not from the hand 
That's harden'd by the swaying sabre 
The pulee beneath may be as bland 
Ax evening after day of labor 
And, maiden! start not from the brow 
That thought bes kuit, and passion darken d-— 
In twilight hours ‘neath forest bough, 
The tenderest tales are often bearken'd 





Agricnitural. <a 


PRESERVING SHINGLES ON 
ROOFS. 





The following article we copy from the Rural 
Intelligencer, as worthy of attention by those 
who desire to preserve the roofs of their habi- 
tations and buildings : 

*‘Bome paint roof shingles after they are 
laid. This makes them rot sooner than they 
Otherwise would. Some paint the courses as 
they are laid; this is a great preservative, if 
each shingle is painted the length of three 
courses. Bat about as sure a way to preserve 
shingles, and that with little or no expense, is 
& mode recommended in a letter to us by Hon. 
David Hunter, of Clinton, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary last. We republish so much of his letter 
a6 relates to this subject, in hopes that it may 
be of service to many of our readers : 

“There is one thing more that nearly all 
people know, if they would only attend to it; 
that is, to sprinkle slaked lime on the roofs of 
their buildings in rainy days. Pat it on con- 
siderably thick, so aa to make the roof look 
white, and you will never be troubled with 
moss; aud if the shingles are covered ever so 
thick with mosa, by putting the lime on twice, 
it will take all the moss off, and leave the roof 
white and clean, and wil! look almost as well 
as if it had been painted. It ought to be done 
Once a year, and, in my opinion, the shingles 
will last almost twice as long as they will to 
let the roof all grow over to moss. I tried it 
on the back side of my house ten years ago, 
when the shingles were all covered over with 
moss, and they appeared to be nearly rotten. I 
gave the roof a heavy coat of lime, and have 
followed it nearly every year since then, and 
the roof is better now than it was then; and, 
to all appearance, if I follow my hand, it will 
last ten or fifteen years longer. The shingles 
have been on the reof over thirty years. There 
is no more risk about sparks catching on the 
roof than on a newly-shingled roof. Those that 
do not bere lime near by, can use good strong 
wood ashes, and these will answer a very good 
Purpose to the same end,"’ 


A New Gare Hixon.—There is a new plan 
of fastening the upper hook or eye of a gate 
hinge into the post, which we have seen de- 
serfbed lately, and like it so much that we 
wish all farmers to know it. Instead of dri- 
ving the book into the post, a hole is bored 
quite through it, jast at the top of the upper 
rail of the fence, and the shank is made long 
enoagh to reach some inches beyond the post, 
and has several notches on its upper side.— 
Bore a hole through the rail, and pat a small 
bolt with a loop hole at one end, to bit in a 
notch of the hinge, and mut at the other. Of 
course, when screwed up, the sag of the gate 
cannot draw the hook; but, if necessary, it 
ean be made shorter by shifting a notch or 
two. 


Tosacco.—General John H. Cook, of Vir- 
ginia, has recently written a pamphlet, enti- 
ed “ Tobscoo, the Bane of Virginia Hus- 
bandry.”” He says: 

That Tobacco is the bane of Virginia hus- 
bandry, will be shown under the three follow- 
ing heads : 

Ast. It requires more labor than any other 


Sd. It ia a demoraliser, in the broadest sense 





of the term. 


Usteamme Har.—I noticed o call last sum- 
wer for a contrivance to take a lead of bay 
from the cart all at once, and dump it in the 
meow, and I have watched the agricaltural pa 
pers to see the plan come out, but as none has 
eppeared that I have seen, | will ventare to 
suggest one for the benefit of all, if it should 
prove a benefit. 

My plan is, to have two or more endless ropes 
spread on the cart rigging, and load on them, 
and‘when in the barn, bring the ropes together 
on the top, om a strong double hook made fast 
to @ stout rope; this rope may ran through 
tackles, with a horse outside, similar to the 
plan of unleading with a horse fork, while a 
man with a guy-rope over a pulley, back side 
of the mew, can direct it where he chooses.— 
Then let down and unhook the ropes on one 
side, and pall them out with the same power 
that hoisted it. 

Another way, to hoist without the horse, is 
te have a wheel, similar to what merchants 
use for hoisting hogsheads of molasses and 
other merchandise, hung in the ridge of the 
barn, and operated in the same way, with guy- 
rope as im the other plan. Where a barn is 
built with the floor on one side the barn, with 
short middle beams, the wheel oan be hung 
partly over the mow, so that it will need leas 
power on the guy-rope. Now, brother farmers, 
if you think of a better plan for unloading hay, 
please let us hear it; don't rau away to Wash- 
ington after a patent first.—L. F. Boorr, in 
Country Gentleman. 


Pausixo Taaes.—What a beautiful season 
we are epjoying! I go inte the house each 
pleasant evening, only when it is too dark to 
see anything more abroad! There is a great 
promise of apples. I never saw a fuller blos- 
som ; and enough are sticking on, and swelling 
up rapidly day by day. 

Iam spending a good deal of time with a 
saw and mallet and broad chisel, trimming.— 
The summer is the time for this work. I see 
every year that some don't believe it; think 
it better te slap into the trees at their leisure 
ia March and April. The practice is a wrong 
one—I have proved it. Wounds of any size 
made in those months will bleed, and not soon 
heal. 

Those who expect large, fine apples, must 
take a hint from Mr. Ball's method of raising 
such magnificent bunches of grapes. His vines 
are headed back, praned, pinched, till the 
whole force of well-supplied roots is driven 
into a few mouth-watering clusters. Nature 
in trees provides against casualties. There is 
an exoess of limbs. Some may be destroyed, 
and the tree remain more comely and produe- 
tive. —N. EF. Farmer. 


To Keer Cuwrgaxs Ciear or Ixsects.—The 
water of cisterns that are kept covered through 
the sammer soon begins to smell, and if the 
cover is left open, thousands of ‘ wigglers,’’ 
the larve of musquitoes, appear, and besides 
making the water disagreeable, supply an 
abundance of little blood-suckers to feed upon 
us during the night, and disturb our slum- 
bers. 

An easy way to put an end to the “ wig- 
glers,"’ is to place a number of small fish, 
minnows, for example, in the cistern. These 
will speedily devour the insects, and keep the 
clstern clear of all such. If a lead pipe is in 
the cistern, the fish will die in a day or two. 
We were compelled to take away a pump from 
ours for this reason. It was pump and mus- 
quitoes, or fish and pure water. The latter 
was preferred.— Ohio Farmer. 








Useful Receipts. 


To Drive Away Mosqorroms axp orusr Trov- 
RLESOME Iysects.—Camphor is the most power- 
ful agent. A camphor bag hung up in an open 
casement will prove an effectual barrier to their 
entrance. Camphorated spirit applied as per- 
fume to the face and hands will act as an effeo- 
tual preventive; but when bitten by them, 
aromatic vinegar is the best antidote. 

To Ascentais Wueruse A Room ws Damp or 
Nor.—Place a weighed quantity of fresh lime 
in an open vessel in the room, and leave it 
there for twenty-four hours, carefully closing 
the windows and doors. At the end of twenty- 
four heurs, re-weigh the lime, and if the increase 
exceeds one per cent. of the original weight, it 
is not safe to live in the room. 

Mosurooms (To Distinccisn Taxu From Toap- 
sTooLs).—Musbhrooms which grow in marshy, 
shady places, and in thick forests where the 
sun has no access, are in general to be regard- 
ed as possessing dangerous qualities: their 
substance is softer, moister, and more porous 
than that of mushrooms used for the table. 
They have likewise a more disagreeable and 
dirty-looking appearance. Those which have a 
dusky hue, and change color when cut, or which 
have a gaudy, or many very distinct colors, 
particularly if they have been originally cover- 
ed by skin or envelope, or which exhale a 
strong and unpleasant odor, ought not to be 
eaten. Those which have short bulbous stalks, 
or fragments of skin adhering to the surface, 
or which grow rapidly and corrupt quickly, 
should also be rejected. It has been generally 
supposed that poisonous mushrooms lose their 
deleterious qualities, but this is aruale to which 
there are many exceptions, and which ought 
therefore to be very cautiously admitted. 

Rep Crrrast Jetty.—The currants for this 
purpose should be gathered in the dry, when 
fully ripe; pick and put them in a preserving- 
pan, over a slow fire, to draw the juice ont, 
which you must pour away from them as it 
comes, or it will waste; when you have got 
what juice you can from them, pass it through 
& flannel bag, to take out the thickness: then, 
to every pint of juice, put one pound and a 
quarter of loaf sugar, broken small; put it 
over a brisk fire in a preserving-pan ; when the 
scum rises, take it off with a spoon, boil your 
jelly for about ten minutes, try if it will jelly by 
dropping a little on 2 cold plate; if it will not, 
boil it till it will: them pour it imto your pots 
and glasses : let it stand about two days; then 
pat paper dipped in brandy, on the top of the 
jelly, and skin over the pots or glasses ; keep 
them in a dry place. 


B® Never fatter yourself that you 
attained the perfection 0! politeness, unless 








cam pull a man’s nose without giving 
lente 









The Riddler. 


MISCELLAKEOLS ENIGMA. 
WEITTER YOR THE SATURDAY EVEXIVG rosr. 


1 am composed of 35 letters. 
My 4, 15, 25, ie an abbreviation 
My 16, 20, 22, 3, is seoewary, to the beanty of a 








My 19, 23, 34, 18, 35, 14, 28, 33, 3, 30, is & lake 
mentioned in the Hible 

My 21, 5, 9, 11, is an article of apparel 

My 22, 28, 16, 32, 34, is a girl's name. 

My 24, 6, 18, 7, 17, 1, is ome of the great beauties 
of Italy. . 

My 26, 23, 29, is the name of a tree 

My 28, 24, 2, 13, 14, 22, 10, 83, 9, 24, 35, 7, ing 
eoior 

My 29, 31, 27, are the initials of one of the Preal- 
dents. 


My 30, 12, 20, 29, is what usually occurs im the 
moath of January. 

My 34, is found in 22, 20, 7, 11, part of my 1, 8, 18, 
which last is a number used indefinitely im 


the Bible. 
My whole is a romance and the name of the au- 
thor Kk. M. H. MOORE. 
Peoria, Ill. 
RIDDLE. 


WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING PosE. 


In Heaven I shall forever dwell 
Although I'm doomed to stay in hell. 
I've always been e'er since my birth, 
A mighty prop unto the earth. 

If strife should rage and wikrs increase, 
I shail forever dwell in peace 

I rest composed tn liberty, 

But ne’er was known from bondage free. 
In life I always have been brave, 
When dead, I'll never leave my grave. 
Bat die I can’t, you'll plainly see, 

In thme or in eternity. 


Naples, Scott Co., Ills, J. SIMMONS. 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
Who in a chariot preach’d with telling pow'r? 
Who met her future lord at eve's calm hour’ 
Who first was ston'd with stones, then burn'd with 
fire ? 
What kind of pigeon did the law require’ 
From whence was cast a sinful queen to die’ 
Who had twelve sons, with towns and castles 
. high?’ 
What widow dar'd to plead with Israel'sking? 
A prophet's mother who with joy did sing ’ 
Who built a town upon a hill he bought ” 
To whom was husbandry with ple fraught? 
Where was a burning quench’d by earnest prayer? 
Who drove three giants forth with courage rare? 
A cunning hunter, to his father dear. 
Who hir’d an army ere he fought with Seir” 
What king, when wounded, ended his own Mie? 
For whom did Eliezer seek a wife’ 
Who had that priceless boon—« guileless peart’ 
Where stay'd the sun, all powerless to depart’ 





Your Bibles search, (an act no one can blame ;) 
These questions all must answer'd be by name ; 
The letter first of each place in a line ; 

Tobey the words may God your heart incline ' 

OG” An anewer is requested. 

GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN POR TUE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. 

A looking-glass frame, wider at the ends than at 
the side, has the diagonal across eneh corner ex- 
actly 2} inches, and that between its opposite cor- 
ners, precisely 25 inches. Required the cost of the 
glass that fills it, at as many dollars per square foot 
as it contains square feet ’ M. DURANT. 

Northfork, Ky. 





ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 

WRITTEN FOR THE AATURDAY EVENING POST. 

A farmer went to market one day, and took along 
with him a large load of grain, consisting of 10 
bushels of wheat, 15 bushels of rye, 20 bushels of 
corn, 25 bushels of barley, and 30 bushels of oats. 
He sold one more bushel of rye for $7.00 than he 
did bushels of wheat, for $7.50; two more bushels 
of corn for $8.80 than he did bushels of rye for 
$9.00; three more bushels of barley for $7.80 than 
he did bushels of corn for $8.00; four more bushels 
of oats for $5.20 than he did bushels of barley for 
$5.40; and he received $70 50 for the whole load. 
Required the price per bushel he sold each kind of 
grain for ’ ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
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OG Why is a young lady just from boarding- - * 


school, like a building committee’ Ans.— Because 
she is ready to receive proposals 

OG Why is the letter ‘‘o’’ the most charitable 
letter in the alphabet’? Ans.—Because it is found 
oftener than any other letter in ‘‘ doing good.’’ 

09” In what manner did Captain May cheat the 
Mexicans’ Ans.—He charged them with a troop 
of horses which they never got. 

OG” What most resembles a half cheese ” 
—The other balf. 

OG” Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing, 
like an imprisoned criminal’? Ans.—Because he is 
sea-cured (secured ) 


Ans. 


ANSWERS TO SRIDMLES IN LAST. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—“‘ Never attempt 
to palliate thy own misfortunes by exposing the 
error of another." MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA 


—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London. RIDDLE— 
Truth, CHARADE—Die. CHARADE—Mile- 
stone 


Answer to Problem by Geometricus published 
April 28th. The point where the shot will leave 
the sphere is 8.41 inches from the point of starting— 
measured on the surface of the sphere. 

ARTBMAS MARTIN. 

Franklin, Venango Co., Pa. 

Answer to W. K. Gondy’s Problem published 
May 19th. The Eastern Migiec flies 85.3758 miles, 
and overtakes the } in 1h. 42.45 min. The 
hawk flies 34.1503 when overtaken by Easters 




















Eagle, and 34.477 2iiijes when overtaken by North- 
ern Eagle. The Eagle flies 68.9543 miles 
and overtakes wk in 1h. 43.43 mia. 
Clinton Co. DAVID WICKERSHA™. 
a The is an editor of our acqusintane? 
who him papers in twenty-nine place 


the runming goat; bie party fools 
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